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58 Normal Schools 


2 places having over 1,000,000 population 
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19 places having over 100,000 population 
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68 places having over 25,000 population 
181 places having over _10,000 population 
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Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING in 
OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 
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No Examinations for Admission 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Scholarships and Medals. 
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LITE RATURE All the selections are taken from literature of the highest grade, 


cultivating a taste for and appreciation of the best. 
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The 
Jones Readers 


A Five Book Series. An Eight Book Series. 


Adopted as the exclusive basal series in 
Chicago. The following cities are also using 
the books in their schools :— 


New York Philadelphia Providence 
Worcester New Haven Hartford 
Grand Rapids Minneapolis Duluth 
Saginaw Des Moines Columbus 


And a long list of other places. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 


Make boys leave the dime novel and appre- 
ciate the best writing and the healthiest pas- 


times. 
Northern Trails Secrets of the Woods 
Book I. Ways of Wood Folks 
Book II. Wood Folks at School 


Wilderness Ways 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


WINSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency 


At all seasons of the year we have calls for teachers. 
The demand is constant. 


We want teachers of all grades. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 
W. F. JARVIS, A. F. PEASE, 


29 A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N. Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 
Schools and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 
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sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address. 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the- 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact,. 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsuiP,. 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


in clubs of three or more, : 
One renewaband one new subscription. $4.00 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ee 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


The Relation of the New England Superintendent 
to the Public. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


[Address at New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents at Boston Latin School, Friday Morning, 
May 22, 1908.] 

A hundred years ago the bulk of population, all 
important centres, and practically all influence in 
the United States was within 200 miles of tide- 
water. What a change hath time wrought! 

Seventy years ago all free public high schools 
out of New England could have been counted on 
one’s fingers; to-day there are 7,000. Forty years 
ago a free public library out of New England was 
a curiosity; now any city without one is sitting 
patiently upon Mr. Carnegie’s doorsteps waiting 
for the magic word. New England’s relationship 
to the rest of the United States has changed with 
these varying conditions. 

All the prestige New England ever had was edu- 
cational, all that she will ever have will be educa- 
tional. She has as much raw material, fuel, food, 
and power as she ever had, as much as she will 
ever have. When the creative messenger brought 
to America the gifts of the gods, he left us no 
wood or coal, copper or zinc, silver or gold, no 
hillsides for wool, no climate for cotton, rice, sugar, 
or fruit, no prairies for cattle, corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, or flax; our water power was a delusion and 
our timber a vanishing dream. 

We built around industrial New England posts 
for intellectual sentiments at Bowdoin, Colby, 
Bates, Dartmouth, Williams, Yale, Brown, and 
Harvard, and stationed twice as many other 
scholastic patrols from Middlebury to Hartford, 
from Amherst to Wellesley. Nowhere else in the 
New World is there such another area. And these 
were early provided with reserves, public school 
minutemen in every village and hamlet from the 
Kennebec to the Housatonic, from Winnepesaukee 
to Narragansett. 

The very warp and woof of industrial New Eng- 
land was a love of science and art, literature and 
history, mathematics and exegesis. Here was the 
worship of teachers and preachers, poets and in- 
ventors, artists and artisans. From these came 
the personality that has made New England ad- 
mired beyond the sea and revered beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. 

To you, captains of education, to your leader- 
ship of the public, the New England of to-day must 
look for whatever of glory shall be in the New 
England of to-morrow. 

You must deliver us from those blind leaders of 
the blind, who would make us believe that a 
merger can either make or break New England, 
that a tariff, high or low, will open or close our 


‘us industrially glorious: 


mills, that a few handy-tricks with tools will make 
In the future, as in the 
past, it must be the head behind the hand, the 
brainy not the handy workman that will keep New 
England in the lead, and the public schools over 
which you preside, gentlemen, and the higher in- 
stitutions to which you promote your students will 
furnish the skill and the genius that will make the 
New England of to-morrow nobler than that of 
yesterday, 

The superintendent of schools should be the 
largest man in local interest and influence in his 
city. A mayor is clothed in glory for a day and 
then becomes “an ex,”—annex of the has beens,— 
but the superintendent lives in the thought and 
purpose of thousands of men and women. The 
most that a mayor can hope for is to have some 
public building erected in his administration, so 
that his name may be in’ gilt letters on a tablet, but 
the superintendent of schools may be indelibly 
dyed in the minds of the children. 

It takes no more power theoretically to raise one 
pound 100 feet than to raise 100 pounds one foot, 
to send an ounce of lead 100 feet than 100 ounces 
one foot. 

We shall not for long estimate the prosperity 
of the country by the wealth of millionaires. One 
man with a million dollars in banks means no more 
than to have a million men have $1 in a bank, or 
for 20,000,000 to have five cents each in a bank. 
A million dollars ina house signifies no more 
prosperity to the nation than for a million men to 
have a dollar’s worth of weather strip about their 
doors. 

Who can draw a more thrilling picture than the 
sight of a mam leading fifty principals, who are 
leading 500 teachers, who are leading 20,000 chil- 
dren, and who is at the same time leading the 
public, which leads the officials, who lead the tax- 
payers, to provide adequately for the best good 
of the children of the city? Who can name a pic- 
ture of greater local glory than that? 

Mark you, I say lead! This is an entirely differ- 
ent picture from that of a man who prods the prin- 
cipals to prod the teachers to prod the children; 
or who nags the principals to nag the teachers to 
nag the children, or who prods or nags the public. 

I probably have as many conferences and con- 
fidences of superintendents the country over as any 
one has or has ever had, and I am impressed with 
the fact that some superintendents do not appre- 
ciate the honor or glory that is theirs. 


There is some irritation discernible. Occasion- 
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ally a superintendent is annoyed by principals or 
teachers, 6r a cantankerous parent of influence, or 
an erratic member of the school board. Superin- 
tendents sometimes speak as though if they were 
only somewhere else there would be no annoy- 
ances. Ask Mayor Hibbard, Governor Hughes, 
or President Roosevelt, Andrew Carnegie, or John 
D. Rockefeller when. they found their bed of roses. 
The fact is, such men have never sought freedom 
from irritation. Every man worthy of leadership 
has used irritating conditions to polish his dia- 
monds. Even the humbler men get a lot of satis- 
faction over it. If there should ever be a day in 
which I could not put my finger on the man whose 
irritation was polishing my life, ’d get busy at 
once. 

There is no leadership without progress, no 
progress without leadership. A teacher who is 
not leading rather than prodding her children 
should be assigned to the campaign against the 
gypsy moths or ridding the world of some other 
non-human pests. A principal who is not leading 
his teachers instead of nagging them should be 
enlisted in the army for duty on the frontier. The 
superintencent who is not leading—but I forbear 
and ask, “How shall he lead?” He must lead the 
teachers to a better spirit in their work, the prin- 
cipals to provide better conditions, the school 
board for better equipment, the public for larger 
support. 

A teacher who is not more alert, elastic, and joy- 
ous in her work in 1908 than ever before, a prin- 
cipal who is not discovering some new and better 
conditions for his teachers in their work, a school 
board that is not providing better equipment, a 
public that is not giving to its schools more liber- 
ally than ever before is not being led as a superin- 
tendent should lead. 

If a superintendent’s energy is devoted to the 
duties of an errand boy for the school board, prin- 
cipals, or teachers; if he whiles away his time wob- 
bling around from one classroom to another in 
order to enter in his book evidence of “activity”; 
if he is trying to make a reputation as an eminent 
crank in some worthless filigree; if, in short, he 
does not keep himself in power and poise for lead- 
ership, he is out of place. Some one must drill 
the awkward squad, but the colonel never does it; 


somebody must inspect the equipment, but the gen- 


eral does not do it. Of course, a city may be so 
small that the superintendent may think it neces- 
sary to drill the awkward squad, also to preside at 
dress parade. 

A leader must be in the lead. He is never to 
brace back. There will be enough inertia without 
his help. He is to meet inertia with initiative. 

The superintendent is to be a leader in educa- 
tional economies and in professional inspiration. 

The child is his client. He holds no brief for the 
tax-payers. He may lose—and he must be a good 
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losSer—but it mist always be in a fightfor the best 
things for the child. 

The superintendent should be far and away a 
larger man in experience, in skill, in courage than. 
any other man or woman in the corps. He must 
be a brainy man, ready for every emergency. 

To lead the public to establish and generously 
support educational fads is a feature of the super- 


_intendent’s privilege and responsibility. 


The ‘time has come to glory in the term “‘educa- 
tional faddist.”” Most of the suggestive names of 
which the world’s best people are proud were in- 
tended for their humiliation, as Christian, 
Methodist, Yankee, and Hoosier. 

So let us take pride in being faddists. Patent 
process flour and fresh eggs are fads for which we 
pay well. There are 45,000 fads in the hardware 
stock. Every wide-awake physician is a faddist, as 
is every prosperous tailor, milliner, dressmaker, 
and shoemaker. Thomas A. Edison and William 
A. Douglass are faddists, as is every advocate of 
sterilized and standardized milk, as were the men 
who wiped out yellow fever and are eliminating 
tuberculosis. Civilization is the crystallization of 
fads. 

What is there in the schools that was not a fad 
in its day? 

Everything progressive is a fad to the ignorant, 
and ceases to be a fad when enlightenment comes 
to the individual or the community. Anti-faddism 
gives publicity to one’s confession of ignorance. 
A faddist gains prominence because he places the 
standard on a new eminence in a domain hitherto 
dominated by ignorance. 

Before drawing was a fad, nothing was more cer- 
tain to draw down wrath upon a pupil than for him 
to be caught making pictures. Before sloyd be- 
came a fad, boys whittled their desks for busy 
work. Before athletics became a fad, the master 
had all the physical exercise, and his touchdown 
was the real thing. 

Every fad is a rainbow of promise, turning the 
shower into glorified sunlight. That which is a 
spectre to the man sitting dolefully on the tail of 
progress is the spectrum to the man who catches 
the tail of the shower with the light of courage. 

No other section of the union has half as many 
expert city and district superintendents in propor- 
tion to the population as has New England. No 
other state has any such professional standard for 
supervision as has Massachusetts. Here, if any- 
where, can a progressive social influence> be 
wielded by the superintendents. 

It counts little to be professional in theory with- 
out being expert in practice. 

Take warning, gentlemen, from this motto in a 
New England college library :— 


“Who reads and reads and does not what he knows 
Is he who plows and plows and never sows.” 


A speaker whose text at any educational meeting is: ‘‘ Whatever is, is wrong,” 
is a considerable distance from the kingdom of Heaven.—John MacDonald. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR, 


‘IN NEBRASKA. 


There are lively times in old Nebraska. For the 
first time the state superintendent is to be nomi- 
nated by the primary election plan, and the people 
of the party, as a whole, will vote directly for a can- 
didate, and the one having the largest vote is the 
nominee. There will be no appreciable politics in 
it and no trading in the convention. There is 
genuine regret that Mr..McBrine declined to run 
again; but for that he would have had no opposi- 
tion and could have neld the office as long as he 
chose, as no one could have taken it from him be- 
fore the people. He is a fine administrator, a 
strong public school man, and an accomplished ora- 
tor. His retirement gives his deputy, E. C. Bishop, 
the natural lead because of the acquaintance de- 
veloped in going about the state for several years ; 
and his service to the schools, and otherwise to the 
state, has been exceptionally valuable. 

Because it is the first trial of the primary elec- 
tion law, two other educators are making the race 
before the people: James E. Delzell, chairman of 
the state board of education, a man with an excep- 
tional record in public school work and with strong 
personal, professional, and political attachments ; 
also County Superintendent George D. Carrington 
of Auburn, one of the liveliest young educators of 
the state, who has set a pace in advertising hitherto 
unknown. No one has any basis for a prophecy 
under the new law. 

Nebraska is as keenly awake to educatienal 
needs as any state East or West. Her four sec- 
tional associations in April broke all records in at- 


‘tendance and in enthusiasm. It was the Specta- 


tor’s privilege to be at Grand Island and at Nor- 
folk, the Central and Northern Association, and 


those who were at South Omaha and Beatrice— 
eastern and southern—report that each of those 
was larger and more enthusiastic than ever. 

At Grand Island the teacher enrollment was. 
nearly 500, and the local enrollment nearly 300. 
President W. W. Stoner of York worked up his. 
program and administered all interests so excep- 
tionally well that his praises were sung on all sides. 
The Western State Normal school at Kearney con- 
tributed much to the scholarly dignity and profes- 
sional spirit of the meeting. 

At Norfolk the harmony and zeal were equal to 
the number, which was never approached, and for 
the first time in. recent years the finances were 
highly satisfactory. The receipts from lecture 
tickets were five times as great as last year, and 
everything else was onthe same scale, thanks to- 
the president, Superintendent Teed of Ponca, one 
of the most promising educators in the state. 


GRANITE FALLS, MINNESOTA. 

Outside of the four principal cities, the Spectator 
has seen little of Minnesota, except from the car 
window, hence the gratification in accepting ax 
appointment at Granite Falls, a thrifty town of 
1,600, about 100 miles from St. Paul. A town 
of that size in the East would signify little, as, in- 
deed, it would in many parts of the Central West, 
but here there is a fine high school building with- 
gymnasium, manual training, library, and many 
more than 100 high school students. The public 
enterprise shows itself in every way, in no way 
more definitely than in size of the pay audience 
which comes out to hear an educational lecture. 
I recall no other place of the size that has so fine 


a group of school buildings erected wholly by taxa- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—(VIIL.) 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 


VIII—ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


No other normal school system in the United 
States or abroad is like that of Pennsylvania. Al- 
though our normal schools are called state normal 
schools, and perform a state function, they are in 
reality private stock corporations, subsidized by 
the state. The residential training colleges of 
England, some fifty in number, and most of the 
twenty day training colleges have been conducted 
on a plan somewhat similar, the real estate belong- 
ing to private societies, and the boarding and tui- 
tion of students paid by parliamentary grants. At 
the present time, however, the government is 
erecting some buildings of its own, thus showing 
an unmistakable tendency towards state ownership 
and control. The most important of the new state 


schools is the training college in Southampton 
Row, London, the school presided over by Dr. 
John Adams. The splendid building for this 
school was dedicated last November. In all other 
countries abroad and in all other states in America, 
so far as I know, the state normal schools are 
owned and controlled by the state. 

Peculiar as is the Pennsylvania system of nor- 
mal schools, its origin may be readily understood. 
After the free school system was adopted, in 1834, 
the need of trained teachers soon became apparent. 
In some other states normal schools were being 
established, the first one under the lead of Horace 
Mann at Lexington, Mass., in 1839. The oppo- 
sition to the new school system in Pennsylvania, 
however, was so bitter that it seemed idle to talk 
about founding normal schools at the state’s ex- 
pense. . The men who did so, and there were not 
a few, were regarded as visionary. Prior to 1855, 
the only plan thought of for founding normal 
schools was that of state ownership and control. 
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-In the.year 1853 Dr, Thomas H. Burrowes drafted 
‘the normal school sections of the school bills pre- 
sented to the legislature that year, and in these he 
favored the policy of normal schools owned and 
controlled by the state. But in 1856 he announced 
.that he had reached the conclusion that “normal 
schools, like other professional institutions, ought 
not to be established by and at the expense of the 
state, and should be no further controlled by the 
-state than is necessary to give value and authority 
to their diplomas.” State Superintendent A. G. 
-Curtin changed his views about the same time, for 
in 1855 he favored normal schools owned and con- 
trolled by the state, and in the following year he 
‘proposed as a more practicable plan “a combina- 
‘tion of the best elements of the state and private 
school.” 

To account for the hybrid nature of the normal 
-school act of 1857, drafted by Thomas H. Bur- 
-rowes, we must have recourse to a plan conceived 
-by a layman to provide the state with its much- 
needed normal schools, and to do so without mak- 
ing them distinctively state institutions. In 1855 
Benjamin Bannan, a school director and influential 
citizen of Pottsville, sent to Governor Pollock a 
‘letter in which he outlined, in six or eight closely- 
written pages, a plan for dividing the state into 
normal school districts and for establishing normal 
schools by districts rather than by the state. The 
feature of Bannan’s plan that was entirely original 
was the proposition to make the normal schools 
_private institutions, under state sanction.. In each 
district one institution might be “recognized” by 
state authority as the normal school for that dis- 
trict, provided it met the somewhat difficult con- 
- ditions imposed as to size of buildings, extent of 
grounds, etc. Bannan’s plan is the basis of the 
present normal school system of the state. Bur- 
rowes’ normal school bill of 1857 was in accord 
with this plan, and the bill thus drawn was recom- 
mended to the legislature by Superintendent An- 
-drew G. Curtin. Hence, as ex-State Superintend- 
ent H. C. Hickok says, “the suggestive paternity 
-of our normal school system belongs to Benjamin 
Bannan, the paternity of the bill of 1857 belongs 
to Thomas H. Burrowes, and the official paternity 
to Andrew G. Curtin.” 

Bannan’s plan had much to recommend it under 
the conditions that existed half a century ago. In- 
deed, it was only by means of some such plan as 
.this that normal schools could have been secured 
at that time. The act of 1857 made no appropria- 
tion of any money whatever either to normal 
schools or to normal school students. For several 
years no appropriations were made. In nearly all 
cases the institutions that obtained “recognition” 
as state normal schools were private academies or 
seminaries. These institutions in the earlier days 
were quite content to have conferred upon them 
‘the power to grant to their graduates life licenses 
to teach anywhere in the state. They had lost no 
privileges by becoming state normal schools, and 
‘they had acquired new powers and prestige by 
their connection with the public school system of 
the state. They were entirely unhampered in the 
-control of their schools. There were no appro- 
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priations at. first to place them under obligations 
to the state; there were no trustees on their 
boards representing the state; there was no ex- 
amination by the state of the students who were 
to be graduated. The normal schools thus entered 
upon their career with a maximum of local and a 
minimum of state control; but such an arrange- 
ment was only useful as a means of getting the 
system introduced; it was not compatible with a 
high grade of efficiency nor with the need of some 
approach to uniformity of preparation on the part 
of those who were to receive the same life licenses 
to teach. The tendency from that day to this has 
been to reverse the original policy and to provide 
for a maximum of control by the state, and a mini- 
mum by local authorities. In 1866 began the 
policy of granting state aid to students intending 
to teach. The amount at first and for many years 
was fifty cents a week and $50 upon graduation; 
it is now $1.50 a week, covering the entire cost of 
tuition. It was not long until it was deemed ad- 
visable to have the state represented on the board 
of examiners at the normal schools, anf the state 
superintendent, who was not even a member of 
the board at first, became its president and its con- 
trolling spirit. Not many years had passed until 
the state required representation on the boards of 
trustees of these “private” institutions. At first 
the state was content with two trustees, or one- 
ninth of the entire board. The number has been 
increased until now the state appoints nine trus- 
tees, or one-half of the board. Through more 
than the first forty years of our normal school his- 
tory trustees were free to receive compensation for 
any special services rendered to their schools, or 
to sell supplies to the schools. A recent act pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, any trustee to fur- 
nish supplies of any kind to the institution he rep- 
resents. In various respects the administration of 
the normal schools has largely ceased to be local, 
as it used to be, and has passed under the control 
of the state. It is expected by many that the last 
step in this long series of acts by which the normal 
schools are to become in fact what they are in 
name, state normal schools, will be taken by the 
legislature of 1909 in providing a means by which 
the state may acquire ownership and control of 
some or all the normal schools. In all probability 
the coming year will begin a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania normal schools. 

It is not on the business side, however, that the 
greatest changes are needed. The greatest need 
of the normal schools now is to be professional- 
ized, in order to meet the new conditions of our 
educational system. The schools were established 
at a time when there were few high schools and 
the normal schools were required to prepare their 
own students, Not only so, but the normal 
schools were grafted upon academies, and in a 
large measure continued to do the work these 
academies had done before; namely, prepare stu- 
dents for college and furnish a general education 
to those who desired. it. More than a third of the 
students in all of the normal schools are still doing 
high school or college preparatory work. The 
course of study is a three-year course, and if the 
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students were all strictly professional, the graduat- 
ing class each year should number about one-third 
of the students of the school, or at least a fourth. 
In fact, it falls much below that. Of course, al- 
lowance must be made for the fact that some stu- 
dents take partial courses only in preparing to 
teach, but this number is growing relatively less 
from year to year, The objections to having vari- 
ous kinds of non-professional students in the nor- 
mal schools will soon become more and more ap- 
parent. It brings the schools into antagonism 
with the public high schools, instead of making 
them a distinct and crowning stage of the public 
school system. In this conflict between the high 
schools and normal schools, the high schools are 
sure to win. The arguments are all on their side. 
Hitherto the normal ‘schools have had no choice 
relative to admitting non-professional students: 
they have needed all the students they could get 
to meet their expenses, and their students did not 
have access to high schools. But great changes 
have recently been made. High schools are 
springing up on every hand, and a preparation for 
the normal school can be given more economically 
to the student and to the state in the high school 
than in the normal school. As these preparatory 
students no longer need the normal school, as be- 
fore, so the normal school no longer needs them. 
Every normal school in the state could have a 
good attendance of strictly professional students 
if it were to exclude all other students, and could 
thus place itself in the proper light before the legis- 
lature in asking appropriations, and place itself in 
a helpful and sympathetic relation with the high 
schools. Most ofall, it could thus create a profes- 
sional atmosphere that is not possible when stu- 
dents of all ages and vocational aims are blended 
in the same school. 

The Pennsylvania normal schools have now en- 
tirely outgrown the conditions which made Ban- 
nan’s plan desirable, and they should no longer be 
hampered in their development by the customs and 
traditions of the past. Private ownership should 
be eliminated; students not preparing to teach 
should not be received; all the forces of each 
school should be concentrated upon the one work 
of preparing students to teach; the financial mo- 
tive for mere bigness of numbers, even of profes- 
sional students, should be withdrawn, as a foe to 
all high standards of efficiency in true normal 
school work; some method of distributing state 
aid to normal school students in the different nor- 
mal school districts should be adopted that would 
be equitable and that would tend to maintain a 
substantial equality of rank and efficiency among 
the normal schools; finally, the examinations 
which are to test the efficiency of the work in each 
of the normal schools should be substantially uni- 
form in character in order to maintain everywhere 
alike a high standard of thoroughness of work. 


One of the brightest pages in the educational 
history of Pennsylvania is that which describes the 
heroic and excellent work done in our normal 
schools, from the time of James P. Wickersham to: 
the present; but “there remaineth yet much land 
to be possessed.” 


EDUCATION 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


BY RABBI M. M. EICHLER, BOSTON. 


What incentive does the college give the aver- 
age student for physical development? College 
athletics as organized to-day are more ornamental 
than useful. They are exclusive and confined to 
the few. It is easier for a camel te go through a 
needle’s eye than for a poor student or for one of 
unapproved ancestry to be admitted into certain 
athletic organizations. 

Shall we make the gladiator the ideal of man- 
hood? Surely we have progressed beyond that. 
Not Samson, the man of mightly muscle without 
brain, but David, who.combined bodily vigor with 
spiritual strength, should be the model of all 
American manhood, Qué students rarely com- 
bine the two. Some enter college merely for ath- 
letics, and leave it physical giants, fit to enter—a 
circus. Others burn the midnight oil, and gradu- 
ate with scholarly attainments, but weak physi- 
cally, all soul and no body, fit to enter—a sana- 
torium. 

In the matter of physical culture, our colleges. 
are in need of reform. Some system should be 
devised to make physical culture a part of the cur-. 
riculum, so that the students will become healthy 
men, strong men, and learned mea, remembering 
that, after all, wisdom is the chief aim of the col- 
lege.—Adadress. 


ROBBING THE FATHER. 
{Editorial from the Cleveland Leader.] 


“Feminization of the Schools” is one of the prin- 
cipal subjects to which the educational experts of 
the country are giving consideration. The teach- 
ers in the public schools of the United States are 
nearly all women. Men instructors are rare ex- 
cept in the high schools. The point is raised that 
boys who have reached the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years need masculine direction in the building 
up of their character and the fixing of their meth- 
ods of thought and their mental viewpoints. The 
question has been discussed in some of its phases 
more than once by the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion. 

But does not the raising of this question argue 
that the public school systems of the country are 
being intrusted with a responsibility which should. 
not be placed upon them? Does it not make the. 
accusation, by inference, that American fathers are: 
neglecting their duty to their boys? 

Such an accusation cannot stand. Fathers there 
may be who are so selfish in their own pleasures or 
so engrossed in their work that they give scanty 
heed to the manner in which their sons are devel- 
oping into manhood. But they are few and far be- 
tween. Their indifference is made possible only 
by the smothering of one of the strongest prompt- 
ings of nature. 

Father and mother alike are content to have. 
their young boys under the influence of women 
teachers. They know exactly what the direction, 
extent, and effect of that influence is. And they 
know it is good. But. what intelligent, thought-. 
ful father is there who would not hesitate to put. 
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his twelve-year-old son into the hands of a strong- 

willed man of positive convictions whom he has no 
voice in choosing and about whose character and 
private life he has little information? He knows 
‘his son will copy after that man. During the most 
plastic period of the boy’s life his is the privilege 
sand duty of doing the character-building. To take 
that from him is to rob him of one of the most 
sacred privileges of parenthood. 

When the boy reaches the high school, and later 
if he goes to college, the case is different. His 
-character has taken definite shape. By then he is 
‘really the son of his father. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN PORTO RICO. 


BY ROLAND P,. FALKNER, 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico, 1904-1907. 


One of the difficult things of school management 
‘is just what should be required of the teachers 
after their appointment. Should training cease 
when they begin to teach school? Can we rely 
upon experience in actual school work to improve 
‘methods and heighten professional interests? Or 
should we prescribe other tests, such as courses of 
‘study, summer institutes, and the like, in the hope 
of enhancing professional efficiency and stimulat- 
ing professional zeal? The question is variously 
-answered in .different parts of the United States, 
-and many expedients, some of them not above 
-question, are resorted to. That a well-ordered 
school system should be equally as solicitous for 
‘the progress of its teachers as for that of its pupils 
is generally accepted. But how? is the difficult 
question. 

Unusual circumstances pointed to a very effec- 
‘tive method in the schools of Porto Rico. It was 
simply to train the teachers in the English lan- 
guage, and thus bring them into more effective re- 
lations with the supervisory force, and open to 
‘them the mine of information on pedagogical 
studies which is contained in the ample literature 
on schools and school work in our language. 

It is much to the credit of the early adminis- 
‘tration of schools in Porto Rico that this was per- 
-ceived and regular instructions in English made 
obligatory for all Porto Rican teachers. Their 
willingness and ability to learn our language be- 
-came a test of their willingness to assist in the 
‘transformation of the school methods gradually 
‘taking place and of their ability to do so. 

The organization of this work and its remark- 
able success are largely due to the zgal and in- 


-dustry of Everett W. Lord. Mr. Lord graduated. 


from the Boston University in 1900, and was 
superintendent of schools at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
when he was called in 1902 by my predecessor to 
‘take the position of assistant commissioner of edu- 
-eation in Porto Rico, a position which he held 
~until December, 1907. 

From the start he took a lively interest in the 
‘English work for the Porto Rican teachers, and 
gave it his especial attention. This work was en- 
“trusted to the American teachers, and as the selec- 
‘tion and location of these teachers was entirely in 
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Mr. Lord’s hands, he was in close touch with the 
instructors, and guided and directed their work. 
Mr. Lord, who is now associated with the child 
labor movement in Boston, will long be remem- 


EVERET® W. LORD. 


bered in Porto Rico by teachers of both nationali- 
ties for his efforts in their behalf. 

The study of English prescribed by the depart- 
mental order was recognized by law in 1905, the 
proposition emanating from the Porto Rican 
house of delegates. This law made it obligatory 
upon all the teachers to pass annual examinations 
in English according to a graded course of study 
prescribed by the department of education, and 
authorized the commissioner to suspend teachers 
who failed to pass such examinations. 

Compliance with this law, now that definite 
penalties were provided for failure, placed a more 
definite responsibility on the department. 

The law required that all teachers should pursue 
their studies in English. This was facilitated by 
the fact that in the rural districts many teachers 
live in villages and towns and ride out daily to 
their schools. But there are some who live near 
their schools remote from the settlements for 
whom the weekly visit to towns would have been 
ahardship. For these persons Mr. Lord designed 
and personally supetintended a correspondence 
course. 

As the law was designed to help and not to 
punish the Porto Rican teachers, great discretion 
was needed in handling the provisions as to sus- 
pension in case of failure. Such suspension was 
not by the terms of the law mandatory. It was 
used in a few cases only, and then only after a 
thorough inquiry had established the fact that the 
failure to pass the examinations was due to indif- 
ference or neglect. 

The results of this instruction have amply war- 
ranted the efforts made. There are to-day very 
few indeed of the Porto Rican teachers who cannot 
understand written and spoken English. So great 
has been the advance of many that it has been pos- 
sible in most of the towns to make English the me- 
dium of instruction. In the school year 1905-06 
we had eighty-nine Porto Rican teachers giving 
their instruction in whole or in part in the English 


‘language, while last year the number had increased 


to 280. 
These figures speak volumes for the zeal and 
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adaptability of the Porto Rican teachers. They are accomplished. The more satisfactory these 


mean, moreover, an unprecedented professional 
advance. With the use of English have followed 
better methods. of teaching and better text-books 
than could have been hoped for had the schools 
remained entirely in Spanish under a supervisory 
force composed mainly of Americans. 


> 


‘CONCERNING THE ADVISABILITY OF A TEACH- 
ERS’ MINIMUM SALARY LAW. 


BY C. J. BAXTER, NEW JERSEY. 


During recent years there have been decided 
adyances in the cost of living, in the standard of 
qualification and character of the service required 
of teachers, and but a slight increase in their sala- 
ties. These inharmonious conditions have given 
rise to somewhat strained. relations between the 
all-importent matters of income and outgo, and 
with the exception of the teachers employed in 
certain Cistricts to a somewhat general feeling of 
‘dissatisfaction and unrest. 

Having become weary of embarrassments inci- 
dent to inadequate incomes, they are now en- 
deavoring to devise some means of relief. One 
of the expedients suggested is the enactment of a 
law which will prohibit the employment of any 
teachers in the public schools of the state at a 
salary less than $500 per annum, Those who 
favor this measure believe that the arbitrary estab- 
lishment ci a fairly adequate beginning salary for 
teachers will result in a sudden appreciation 
of their worth and work, the quick awakening of a 
more libere! and enlightened public sentiment, the 
more cheerful and effective service of teachers, 
and, as a legical result, more efficient schools. If 
conditions in the state were such as to warrant an- 
ticipations so pleasing, and advances in teachers’ 
salaries in keeping with their experience and de- 
velopment would also be quite certain to result 
from the enactment of the law in question, the 
prospect of results so desirable would appear to 

- warrant the experiment. But a careful survey of 
conditions throughout the state leads us to fear 
that the probable advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposed law have not been fully con- 
sidered, that it is not broadly conceived, and, if 
enacted, would inure to the disadvantage of both 
teacher: and schools. 

In the conception and development of any 
beneficent scheme there is always a paramount in- 
terest which, if ever kept in view and rightly con- 
served. will most surely advance all other related 
interests. According to popular opinion, a sys- 
tem of free public schools has been established 
and is ma:ntained for the purpose of promoting the 
prosperity and security of the state. The primary 
and real purpose of the said system is, however, 
the promotion of the present highest good and the 
future weil-being of the youth of the state. The 
latter consummation includes and insures the 
former. Therefore the supreme purpose of our 
scheme of public education is the training of the 
children of the state; the welfare of the state, 
though comprehensive in importance, is an inci- 
dental truition, and the teaching force of the state 
is simply the chief agency through which results 


results the higher the esteem in which the teach- 
ing profession will be held, and, in the direct ratio 
of his or her efficiency, the larger should be the 
compensation of the individual teacher. With this 
just and ideal adjustment of the matter of com- 
pensation, the arbitrary fixing of a uniform, mini- 
mum salary for teachers would be in direct con- 
flict. Public schools are: established snd main- 
tained for the children, and not for the benefit of 
the teachers. 

In the industries in which close supervision is 
employed and the work of each operative is passed 
upon by an expert, we frequently find employees 
rendering practically equivalent service and re- 
ceiving equal compensation, but in the great work 
of teaching, in which not only the academic educa- 
tion, but the character, the culture, the life, and the 
spirit of the teacher each constitutes an important 
part of his equipment, a wide diversity in the value 


of the service rendered is inevitable. It has been as- 


serted that “all the gold of all the mines is not suf- 
ficient to measure the worth of the work of the 
able, efficient, and conscientious teacher, and that 
the least value ever stamped upon a coin is more 
than sufficient to reward the teacher whose service 
is perfunctory.” 

To a person having a correct conception of the 
far-reaching influence of the teacher’s work and 
example, the preceding statement will not seem 
extravagant, and when it is remembered that the 
influence of the teacher’s precepts and example 
concern the pupils’ welfare in two worlds, even the 
suggestion of a scale of values ranging from a vary- 
ing negative quantity to infinity is not extreme, 
and grave injustice will be wrought by any meas- 
ure which fails to take into account the fact of a 
wide diversity of qualification, even among teach- 
ers who have had equal experience and similar 
educational advantages. 

The fixing of a minimum teacher’s salary by the 
state would by some school boards be regarded as 
an authorized rating of the value of teaching, and 
the good, poor, and indifferent in their employ 
would receive the same compensation, and any 
fixed minimum salary thus become a maximum 
salary. In the many school districts which are 
far richer in school population than in ratables, a 
minimum salary of $500 per annum would of 
necessity also be the maximum salary, because 
sufficient to exhaust, if not to exceed, all their 
available funds, and thus prohibit any financial dis- 
crimination in favor of the teachers whose work is 
the most valuable. 

Boards of education are already too much em- 
barrassed by a feature of trade-unionism which has 
no place in the schools. Teachers of equal experi- 
ence and employed in the same grades, though fre- 
quently doing work which differs widely in charac- 
ter and value, usually receive the same salary. 
Those who are exceptionally efficient and whose 
services are well nigh indispensable to the district 
in which they are employed, though loth to do so, 
are often obliged to accept or to seek employment 
in other districts, master a new field of effort, and 
adjust themselves to a new environment, in order 
to secure a well-deserved, and sometimes neces- 
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Sary, increase in income. Those who are so firmly 
anchored in the home district as to make a change 
of environment impracticable frequently continue 
to teach for smaller salaries than await them else- 
where, and, it is to be hoped, succeed in guarding 
against any abatement of effort or enthusiasm. 

A desire to be just impels me to add that many 
employing boards wish to reward, and as a matter 
of justice and good business policy would properly 
reward exceptional faithfulness and efficiency if 
not deterred from so doing by an erroneous public 
sentiment. Some communities deny the right ofa 
board of education to exercise a wise discrimina- 
tion in its allotment of teachers’ salaries. This is 
greatly to be regretted, as the prospect of better 
compensation with its incident professional ad- 
vancement is a most effective spur to effort. 

The most serious objection to the proposed 
minimum salary for teachers is that in a great ma- 
jority of the smaller school districts it would put 
a premium upon inexperience and limited attain- 
ment. Any readjustment of salaries which would 
be at the expense of those whose services are the 
most valuable and who have done the most to re- 
deem the teaching profession from mediocrity 
would be greatly to be deplored. 

Our reports for the past three years show an 
average of 937 whose total experience in teaching 
was one year or less. This means that during 
these years an annual average of 937, or a total of 
2,811 persons, entered the teaching profession in 
this state. The same reports also show an aver- 
age of 876 who taught during the same period 
under third-grade county or third-grade city cer- 
tificates. As there is no other form of employ- 
ment in which the duties are so exacting and 
nerve-wearing, and in which attainment and experi- 
ence count for so much, the especial solicitude for 
the liberal rewarding of the absence of these quali- 
fications is incomprehensible Until it shall be- 
come practicable to require some measure of 
academic attainment for admission to the teach- 
ers’ examinations and to adopt a proper standard 
of admission to the teaching profession, the be- 
ginners in this as well as in other lines of employ- 
ment should in a financial, as well as in a profes- 
sional, sense be regarded as apprentices until they 
have proved their worth. 

No school legislation should be seriously con- 
sidered which has not been conceived in the inter- 
est of the youth of the state, and which, if enacted, 
would tend to inure to the disadvantage of our 
teaching force or to the detriment of our schools. 

R. J. Cunntnexuam, Bozeman, Mont.: Do not try 
to make the work easy for the children, but make 
it pleasant for them. 

SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JacoBy, Milton, Mass.: 
The child needs good tools to work with to get 
good results as well as the adult. 

Cartes L. Coon: The means with which to 
banish ignorance can be voted into a community 
or they can be voted out. A good schoolhouse, a 
good teacher, and a good library are the deadliest 
foes ignorance has. They can be voted into any 
community. 
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MAY SUNSHINE. 
BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The May sunshine is now bright in the meadows. 
The pretty innocents have come forth to meet it 
and chat together in social groups. If they were 
not innocents one might think them politicians dis- 
cussing some perplexing question. Maybe they 
are suffragettes. In such case there may be power 
in a multitude. 

Such pretty faces are surely not those of office- 
seekers. Let us compare them rather to young 
girls preparing a gay surprise. Often they are 
called Quaker ladies, and they certainly seem very 
demure and sweet in their lilac-colored bonnets. 
They have modest faces, which they turn away 
from a too-admiring observation, and some are shy 
enough to hang their heads. 

This same brilliant sunshine has brought out the 
violets, whose blue gems are seen everywhere in 
the grass. The large bird-foot species (Viola 


. pedata) are heaped together in piles of blue, as if 


Nature had unstrung a necklace of amethysts and 
left the beads by the pathway. This species is not 
found in fertile meadows or green, swampy places 
like the others, but prefers sandy woods and rail- 
way banks. It surely is the most lovely of its 
family, and hereabouts the most abundant. In- 
deed, one often sees a plain covered with them as 
by a royal mantle. 

The white violets, of which we have three kinds 
(though any of the naturally blue ones may 
albinize), love wet soil, as the borders of streams’ 
and swamps. They all show delicate purple veins 
threading the white—the “guiding lines” of 
Sprengel, useful to bees in seeking nectar. The 
yellow species are less frequent and are hereabouts 
quite rare. 

Shy anemones everywhere are seen peeping 
from the copse, blushing if one but look at them. 
Jack has mounted his pulpit, new painted for the 
vernal circuit, and with head erect is exhorting the 
frivolous water-beetles to give up dancing. By 


this one might deem him a conservative Methodist, ° 


did not his shaven poll reveal the priest. This 
sermon, however, seems in any case to fail of its 
effect, for they continue to waltz, wheel, and polka 
in an amazing manner. 

The nymph of the beech tree holds out her little: 
gloved hand, very soft, delicate, and beautiful. 
Can it be she wishes a release from her long con- 
finement? We think not. She merely offers a 
greeting. She would not leave this cool forest 
nook for the heat and dust of the city; she loves 
better the memory of the ancient days, when the 
Narragansett brave slept beneath her boughs. 

We love the long, golden tassels of the sweet 
birch, which as we walk beneath the trees are 
pendant from the upmost branches in graceful’ 
fringes of yellow :— 


“Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet 
Thou shrink’st as on her bath’s edge would 
Some startled Dryad,” 


Great opening buds of hickory are fragrant with 
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the odor of autumn nuts; the sweet fern breathes 
out its dreamy perfume, and lazy butterflies wing 
their way through the bushes, seeking the love that 
flits before them. There are opening blossoms 
everywhere. Some, familiar titles borrowed from 
our English ancestors; others that 


“Know no name of ours,” 


but wear the sonorous titles of the old Roman 
tongue, which is the court language of science. 
Perhaps the Indians, who in their way were real 
poets, had sweet but uncouth names for all these 
treasures, which it would be well for us to know. 
Where their appellations have descended to us, our 
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language of proper terms has often been enriched, 
and we feel that we have inherited something rare 
and original. 

Large flowers are about us which we cannot fail 
to notice, and little ones, like 

“The speedwell’s darling blue,” 

make their admirers seek them in the grass. Sun- 
shine greets them all; it comes to the just and the 
unjust, the flower and the weed. It kisses the red 
lips of the maple, and adds a new gloss to the but- 
tercups. It is the smile of Nature, her kindly wel- 
come to her pets of forest and field, those myriad 
worshipers who hymn her praise. 


a 


Oh, draw aside the drapery 


of gloom, 


And let the sunshine chase the cloud away 
And gild with brighter glory every tomb 


We decorate to-day: 


And in the holy silence reigning round, 
While prayers of perfume bless the atmosphere 
Where loyal souls of love and faith are found, 
Thank God that peace is here! 


—James 


a 


Whitcomb Riley: Memorial Day. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


In addition to the native unrest in India, whicn 
is assuming a grave form and may at any moment 
break out in mutiny, the British authorities are 
having to meet a sullen and spiteful disposition on 
the part of Afghanistan, and already some 20,000 
of the fierce tribesmen have attacked a British gar- 
rison at the Kyber Pass. 

Afghanistan occupies a decidedly unenviable po- 
sition as a buffer state between mid-Asian Russia 
and British India. The country has frequently and 
correctly been described as the gateway to India. 
It has long been the apparent design of Russia to 
place it within its “sphere of influence,” so as to 
make it the base of a movement some favorable 
day against India. On the other hand, the Indian 
authorities, well aware of the menace to India from 
that quarter, have sought to make themselves 
dominant in influence at the Afghan capital. So 
between the two great rivals the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan—for so is the chief ruler named—has had a 
sorry time. He cannot act with anything like free- 
dom, but must always consider whether any move 
he makes will please the Briton and offend the 
Russian; or vice versa. 

At times—as now—the high-spirited Afghan re- 
sents the influence of the distinguished strangers. 
And when—as recently—Britain and Russia make 


a treaty between themselves, in which they put a 
clause as to what Afghanistan shall or shall not be, 
the strain on Afghan patience is too great, and his 
resentment breaks out in fierce, but futile, resist- 
ance to one or other of the treaty-makers. This 
time the outbreak has been against the Briton, but 
as in former days the Afghan seems doomed to de- 
feat. Already the news of a repulse at Kyber Pass 
has reached the outside world, and it is likely to be 
but one of a series should the tribesmen pursue 
their attacks on the British outposts. 

Afghanistan is a little country lying between 
Northwestern India and Eastern Persia one way, 
and between the range of the Hindu-Kush moun- 
tains—20,000 feet high—and Beluchistan the other 
way. From north to south it is about 600 miles 
long, and in width from east to west very nearly 
the same. It is in general a great square plateau 
about 2,700 feet above sea-level, and with varied 
surface of sandy desert and moderate hills; of 
great salt lakes, and swift-flowing rivers born in 
the giant mountain ranges, and lost in the current 
of the mighty Indus. 

The sandy deserts are a most dreary sight, so 
Henry Savage Landor—an American traveler~- 
tells us. These plains are verdureless, and water- 
less for many days’ journey by caravan. In them 
are vast salt deposits, and one salt lake is twenty- 
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six miles long by six broad. From the margin of 
this lake far as the eye can reach in every direction 
is nothing but billows of sand. 

What mountains there are—usually but spurs 
from the great ranges of the Himalayas and Hindu- 
Kush—are of volcanic origin, and scantily clad 
with forests. They are highly colored, a bright 
red with green summits, and are picturesque. The 
scenery along the streams is often wild and beau- 
tiful, while the defiles in the northern mountains 
are of appalling grandeur. 

Few lands have such a variety of climate. A 
ride of two or three hours will transport the trav- 
eler from tropical scenes and vegetation to those 
of the temperate zone. In some portions the 
summer heat is intolerable, reaching 118 to 120 
degrees in the shade; while in others the heat is 
scarcely noticeable. In some sections the winter 
cold is most rigorous—twenty degrees below zero, 
and with deep snows that lie unmelted for months; 
while in others the snow melts the moment it 
reaches the ground, and the air is chilly rather than 
cold. Great suffering is experienced by the people 
of the higher altitudes, as there is a serious defi- 
ciency in the fuel supply. For months the people 
lie close to their poorly-heated stoves, and long 
for spring. 

And here, amid these varied climatic conditions, 
dwell some 8,000,000 people, the larger part of 
whom. are of Persian descent and Mohammedan in 
faith. They are split up into some 400 tribes, each 
with its own traditions and with smothered hatred 
for other tribes. They could give our own moun- 
taineers in Kentucky and Tennessee points on the 
matter of feuds. ,They shoot at long range, steal 
one another’s cattle and sheep, and burn their 
neighbors’ crops. ‘In harvest time neither party to 
a feud dares to sleep, or he would lose his crop. 

The Afghans are fond of war. Part of them 
lead a nomadic life with their immense flocks of 
fat-tailed sheep. Others live in hamlets and 
apologies for towns, their dwellings all of wood, 
and loop-holed against attack. But town resi- 
dence does not change them; there they are as 


_wild and fierce as those in the nomad life. 


If the soldiers may be taken as the Afghan type, 
then the people are by no means attractive. They 
are fierce in feature, with cruel mouths, unsteady 
eyes that see you without looking directly at you, 
curly hair flowing on their shoulders, and ex- 
tremely dirty as if they had never known one sani- 
tary thought. The women wear long, loose black 
gowns reaching from neck to foot, with silver 
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but handsome, features, and very expressive eyes. 
But beware of them, for they are cunning and de- 
ceitful. Mr. Landor asserts that there is always 
“a slippery, treacherous look about the Afghan 
countenance.” 

The fierce spirit of the Afghan may be seen in 
this statement of an aged man to Colonel Elphin- 
stone, of the British embassy: ‘We are content 
with discord, we are content with alarms, we are 
content with blood; but we will never be content 
with a master.” And the old man’s estimate of his 
people seems correct, for insurrections are legion 
and peace is rare. 

These people have some commercial dealings 
with the outside world, but nothing compared with 
what they might have were they so disposed. 
They send out some wool, sheepskin cloaks for the 
British garrisons in the mountains, silk, some 
wheat, many beautiful and well-woven rugs, a little 
lead and sulphur, and a few furs—among which 
are pelts of the cheetah leopard and of a fine fox, 
madder for the Indian dye-houses, melons, and 
several kinds of dried fruits. 

Their leading centres of residence, trade, and 
government are Cabul, Herat, and Kandahar. 
And these centres are by camel caravans in close 
touch with the British-Hindoo centres of Peshawur 
and Quetta. These furnish a fine horse-mart for 
the Afghans, whose beasts are specially sought for 
the British cavalry, 

The Ameer is the chief ruler, but in no sense a 
settled monarch. He is rather a dictator, ruling 
only as long as he can keep the unruly sirdars—or 
chiefs of the tribes+—-in their place by force. And 
he can only secure his reyenues by force. Some- 
times a region will remain untaxed for years, and 
then because of some emergency a military force 
will be sent to collect the tribute. 

Of anything like an educational system the 
country is absolutely devoid. And yet happy-go- 
lucky as instruction is, the land has had some not- 
able poets and historians. Ansari, “The Saint of 
Light,” was a renowned writer, and Abdarrahm a 
noted poet. The little literature there is is richest 
in poetry. And ballads are quite numerous and 
highly popular 

A strange conceit of the Afghans proper is that 
they are descended from the Hebrew King Saul. 
They say he had a son named Jeremiah, and he a 
son called Afghana—from whom comes their tribal 
name. And their writers allude to them as Bani- 
Israil, or, “Children of Israel.” But they, almost 
to a man, have been Mohammedans ever since the 


ornaments on neck and arms. They have austere, appearance of the Arabic prophet. 


THE MAN WHO DARES. 


I honor any man who in the conscientious discharge of his duty dares to stand 
alone; the world, with ignorant, intolerant judgment, may condemn, the countenances 
of relatives may be averted, and the hearts of friends grow cold, but the sense of 
duty done shall be, sweeter than the applause of the world, the countenances of relatives, 


or the hearts of friends.--Charles Sumner, 
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THE LONDON EXHIBIT OF THE ART WORK 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND THE EASTERN 
ART TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


‘Vhe distinctive feature of the tenth annual meeting 
of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York city, May 
14 to 16, was the opening of the exhibition prepared for 


the third international congress for the advancement of~ 


art teaching in London August 3 to 8, 1908. 

The exhibit occupied a large wing in the museum, and 
drew a steady stream of visitors every day. The first 
thing one noticed was the collective arrangement of the 
display, by grades ranging from the art work of ele- 
mentary schools to that of colleges, and embracing simi- 
lar work from towns and cities in a number of different 
states set out as a single group. In this way the visitor 
received a clear impression of the representative quality 
of art work being done throughout the country. 

Only two or three exhibits were in any way locally 
representative. The Marshalltown, Ia., exhibit (not all 
of which will go to London) was displayed as a whole 
because of its special demonstration of the novel idea 
in art teaching—the use of the “rhythmic ruler.” As 
formally stated on the card of explanation, the display 
included a series of examples in design from public 
schools secured under ordinary conditions from grade 
groups of children from five to eighteen, to illustrate a 
method of rhythmic space division. It classifies as con- 
erete design below fourth grades, employing concrete 
elements created by the individual child’s space judg- 
ment. With the fourth grade is instituted a plan of 
scale design in the creation and use of a “rhythmic 
ruler,” which expresses in its divisions a constant ratio 
based on the relation of the sides of a Greek oblong. 

Just beyond this interesting exhibit were installed the 
remarkably fine and representative displays of the New 
York School of Design, of Denver, Colo., and of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Exquisite 
color impression work marked the New York school’s 
exhibit, in which the elements of color harmony were 
impressed. Schoolroom decoration in the United States 
could not, probably, have bad more excellent illustration 
than in the beautifully-designed paper panels and the 
photographs shown by Denver, Colo., schools. The pic- 
tures showed, among a score of other decorated school- 
rooms, the Indian room of the Webster school and the 
Japanese room of Corona school. The Rhode Island 
School of Design had a most comprehensive exhibit for 
the London Congress, including five examples of deco- 
rative design, freehand drawing and painting, mechani- 
cal drawing, and tthe excellent work of the children’s 
and teachers’ Saturday afternoon classes. 

Mount Holyoke and Syracuse University occupied a 
large space by themselves in the college group,—as part 
of the composite exhibition of work from the colleges. 
Among the Mount Holyoke sketches from life was one 
done by A. H. Cook in thirty-five minutes. The history 
of painting as taught at Mount Holyoke was illustrated 
by drawings from Dutch and Spanish masters, the de- 
tails showing chiaroscuro and values. There were 
sketches after drawings of Holbein, showing his style. 
Drawings and photographs of clay modelings illustrated 
the history of Greek and Italian sculpture. 

There was an impressive composite group of the high 


schools, including art posters and magazine covers from 


Minneapolis, Indianapolis, and Chicago; decorated mot- 
toes from Concord, N, H.; drawings from Waltham and 
Brookline, Mass.; a model exhibit from Springfield, 
Mass.; central and technical high schools; a large and in- 
clusive display from the Horace Mann High school, New 
York city, and others. 

Many feet of space were given over to the grades, in 
which schools, all over the United States, are repre- 
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sented, making a commendable showing. ‘Che elemen- 
tary display, embracing as it does the cream of tiny 
school children’s art work ‘throughout the country, in 
illustrative drawing, paper-cutting, modeling in clay, 
and other lines of art instruction, is exceedingly meritor- 
ious. Each exhibit was placarded in three languages: 
English, French, and German. 

Several hundred art teachers assembled for the con- 
vention, which was presided over by Arthur Wesley 
Dow of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Among the specialists who spoke at the sectional meet- 
ings were: Miss Mabel B. Soper, West Newton, Mass.; 
Miss Cornelia A. Moses, Syracuse, N. [¥,; Miss Bonnie 
Snow, Minneapolis; Miss Annette Warner, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Walter Sargent, Boston; Cheshire Boone, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Walter S. Perry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss ‘Susan Blow, Miss Alicia M. Keyes, Boston; 
Asa G. Randall, Providence, R. 1.; Miss Stella Skinner, 
— Paltz, N. ¥., and Dr. James P. Haney, New York 
city. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, New York, in bis address 
on “The Creative Spirit in Teaching,” termed Goethe 
the greatest of all art critics. One of the most helpful 
and striking addresses to the art teachers was that of 
Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard University, who aptly 
emphasized the fact that the trouble with much of our 


_ art teaching has been that it has not been the teaching of 


art at all, but only teaching about art and artists.. Dr. 
Ross pointed out that it is not by learning things but 
by doing things that we attain to a love of order and of 
beauty. ‘This training in “aesthetic righteousness” must 
be given to the very young child. It should begin with 
music (even before a child is taught to speak, perhaps), 
then should come harmonious motion and dancing; and 
dancing with music, followed by the teaching of lan- 
guage in connection with music. After that comes 
writing, which, Dr. Ross holds, can be made an exercise 
in drawing and design, contrary to the general views of 
educators, In his opinion, reading should come after 
writing, and also be part of the aesthetic training. 
Thorough familiarity with design should precede man- 
ual training, and should be a requirement of the man- 
ual training teacher. 

This early training in aesthetics, according to Dr. 
Ross, is an ethical training much better than any that 
can be received later. For having once acquired the 
love of order and beauty, he declared that the child 
would carry it into other arts, and do everything in an 
orderly and beautiful way from habit and instinct. 

Jane A. Stewart. 


PRONUNCIATION OF COMMON WORDS. 

How about it? Do your pupils habitually mispro- 
nounce certain words? If so, note the words and drill 
on them. Every teacher should make such a list. Here 
is one—prepared by a high school teacher. 

Forward, area, been, going, root, route, rout, roof, 
soot, excursion, interesting, pathos, geography, tomato, 
arithmetic, history, raspberry, program, apparatus, gums, 
sword, towards, get, steppes, picture, patron, banana, 
kettle, laugh, saucy, hearth, fragrant, Danish, extra, ask, 
auspices, isolate, plano, recess, out, suite, cow, bonnet, 
mischievous, larynx, pharynx, drowned, Russia, receipt, 
recipe, illustrate, faucet, pronunciation, algebra, nozzle, 
volcanic, creek, what, white, wonder, wander, beyond, 
can, muskrat, muskmelon, boil, kindergarten, fragment, 
office, government, often, again, donkey, extraordinary, 
yolk, just, elm, subtle, forehead, partner, noun, par- 
tridge, ours, infamous, architect, bade, height, such, 
touched, district, can’t, cant, catch, water, equation, goal, 
column, penalize, juvenile, newspaper, hostile, habit, now, 
Roosevelt, rather, nothing, aunt, executive, fellow, 
wont, won't, dessert, desert, rise.—Selected. 
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DO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC ?—II. 
DOES EDUCATION PAY THE INDIVIDUAL? 


There are two legitimate lines of demonstration. 
First, an expert study of graduates and non-gradu- 
ates. Second, a study of people in the mass, not- 
ably of the extremes of society as to their educa- 
tional advantages and equipment. 

In each of these studies it is vastly easier to trace 
facts about boys than girls for obvious reasons. 
One is the difficulty in tracing a girl’s career be- 
cause of her tendency to use another name after a 
little time. There is, also, no reason to think that 
whatever is demonstrated about the influence of a 
boy’s education would not be sintilarly true of a 
girl’s education. 

Every phase of this discussion is vastly more true 
now than twelve years ago, and there will be even 
a much greater difference in the next twelve than 
in the last. This number of years is specified be- 
cause it marks the length of the course in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, so that it is twelve years 
from any grade to-day to the corresponding grade 
of the next school generation, and the vast differ- 
ence in the demands must be ever in mind. 

Industrially, the demand for educated workmen 
increases fabulously in twelve years. 

Take the hardware business as an illustration. 
When my father was born, a handy blacksmith with 
forge, hammer, and anvil could make almost any 
piece of hardware. There was almost nothing in 
that line that was not so made. To-day there are 
45,000 articles of hardware schediled, and about a 
third of these were undreamed of twelve years ago. 
None of these can be well made by unskilled labor. 

Virtually every one of these articles is made by 
patented machinery, which is itself both invented 


_and made by educated men. 


When I say “an elementary” or “high school 
education,” its equivalent is always included, 
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whether it be obtained in a private school, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or other evening 
school, correspondénce school, or individual strug- 
gle in the home. 

In the future, much more than in the past, if one 
really desires an education he will get it in the 
regulation channels, but in this study there is no 
prejudice against the way one gets it if only he has 
the equivalent of an elementary or of a high school 
education. 

A general statement may be made before enter- 
ing upon a specific demonstration that education 
pays an individual. 

Without a complete grammar school education, 
one is shut out of all higher educational advan- 
tages. There is virtually nothing of a general de- 
sirable nature opened to one who has not at least 
this much education. It would be an admirable 
exercise for a boy, tempted to leave school by the 
sixth grade, to make two tables, one of things he 
cannot do, and the other of things he can do with- 
out an elementary school education. It would be 
an excellent classification for the reader to make 
to impress upon him the limitations that come to a 
young man without a complete elementary school 
education. We should print such a classification 
but for the fact that it will be done later in regard 
to a high school education. 

@-0-@ 


THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. 

Edward R. Johnstone, superintendent of the 
inew Jersey Institute for the Feeble-Minded, Vine- 
land, N. J., makes the following suggestions in re- 
gard to the need of special provision for the men- 
tally deficient. He speaks of both backward and 
feeble-minded children. The line between these 
two classes is vague. ‘There is rarely a primary 
class that has not at least one mentally deficient 
child therein, and most classes contain several. 
The presence of such a child in a classroom not 
only holds back the class as a whole, but puts an 
additional burden upon the teacher. The child 
himself, too, becomes discouraged and dissatisfied, 
and may often slowly drop over the backward line, 
and take his place among the actually deficient. 
For these backward children special schools have 
been started all over the country, especially in the 
larger Eastern cities, and have proved of the great- 
est value in the child’s development. It is a fact 
proved, in many instances, too, that the removal of 
these children from the normal children saves wear 
and tear on the teacher’s nerves; aids in the gen- 
eral advancement of the grade; and so, in the end, 
special schools actually cost less in dollars and 
cents. 


@-0-@-e- @ 
THE SUMMER LIFE OF CHILDREN IN CITIES. 


“Summer School” is an unfortunate designation 
for the attempt to improve the time and life of city 
children who would otherwise be on city streets. 
“Summer Play” also misrepresents the idea of the 
advocates of better conditions for such children in 
the long vacation. “Summer Employment” is no 
better. The thought and purpose are expressed in 
this title: ““Better Summer Life for City Children.” 
Whatever the designation, this is the end sought. 
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For this there must be a relentless campaign until 
no child of school age is allowed to waste his time 
on city streets for ten weeks each summer, with no 
attempt to guide mind or hand to better thought or 
work. This human wasteage is enormous, is infi- 
nitely worse than that of the natural resources be- 
cause of which President Roosevelt called together 
all the governors and twice as many other eminent 
men recently. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL YET. 


Bristol, Rhode Island, has the most exquisite 
high school, probably, in the United States. It is 
the gift of S. P. Colt, whose residence adjoins the 
high school grounds. There are larger school 
buildings, but few are more‘costly, and none ap- 
proach it in cost in proportion to the population of 
the town. It is of Georgia marble and _ bronze. 
On each side the centre square, about half the area 
is of rich bronze. The carving of the marble is by 
artistic sculptors ; the pillars, twenty-five feet high 
and two and one-half feet in diameter, are solid 
marble. The abundance of carved adornments in- 
dicate the entire absence of any thought of cost. 
The building is fire proof to the limit, all the finish 
is of rarest Georgia marble, with artistic carving in 
every appropriate place. Auditorium, labora- 
tories, library, classrooms, toilet rooms, rest rooms, 
and hallways are not only de luxe but are peda- 
gogically ideal with latest appliances for sanitation 
as well as education. 

Superintendent J. P. Reynolds, who has held 
this office for twenty-five years, has been close to 
Mr. Colt in every phase of the development of the 
work. The original proposition was to put $40,- 
000 into the building, but several times that 
amount has been expended in the enlargement of 
the plans and in perfecting every detail. 


ous a 


ADVERTISING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Cincinnati has put 
into the hands of every graduate of the grammar 
schools an artistic pamphlet, hoping thereby to at- 
tract more young people to the high school. The 
pamphlet contains pictures of the new Hughes 
high school buildings. There is an introduction, 
showing generally the advantage of an education. 
The booklet dwells particularly on the fact that 
Cincinnati is an industrial and manufacturing city, 
and points out that manual training and industrial 
courses have been added to the high schools. Ap- 
pealing to the girls, the pamphlet says that “every 
girl, in some way, is going to be a home maker,” 
and that in the high schools will be taught domestic 
science, as well as millinery, art, and music. Then 
attention is called to the commercial course for 
both boys and girls. 

The pamphlet has letters from prominent citi- 
zens, testifying to the value of an education. This 
is from the president of the chamber of commerce: 
“We have quite a number of young men and 
women in our office and administration force. In 
a few cases small boys have started with us, but it 
has been uphill work. If the same young people 
had continued in school through the high school 
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period, it would have helped them very much and 
rounded out their characters better and made them 
more valuable to our business. Those who can 
should always graduate at high school, and then 
with the same application they will command a bet- 
ter position and advance faster in business; and this 
always means increased compensation.” 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 


More than fifty years ago Henry Oscar Hough- 
ton established in Boston and Cambridge one of 
the most important publishing houses of the 
United States. For a generation it has been 
known as the firm of Houghton Mifflin & Co., and 
in April last it became the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. This involves no change in the manage- 
ment or conduct of the business, the present part- 
ners retaining their full interest and active partici- 
pation. James Duncan Phillips, Stephen B. Davol, 
Roger L. Scaife, Edward R. Houghton, and - 
George Harrison Mifflin, Jr.. who have been 
actively associated with the business for several 
years, are members of the new corporation. Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Davol, who have handled the edu- 
cational department so successfully, now become 
stockholders of the corporation, and this feature of 
the business is to receive more attention than ever, 
which signifies much to the schools. 


CARING FOR WIDOWS. 


Ohio has something new under the sun. A legal 
interpretation of the Reynolds law just passed by 
the legislature, a companion piece to the child 
labor law, says that boards of education must 
guard against any hardship growing out of the 
enforcement of that law relative to children who 
have been working under age. It provides that 
where a child has been the sole support of a 
widowed mother through working, though under 
the age of fourteen, the board of education shall 
not only supply all books and other relief necessary 
to enable the child to attend school, but shall also 
pay to the widowed mother an amount equal to 
that which the child could earn if employed. 


oo 


A NOTABLE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

Fitchburg, Mass., has a class of 200 adults who 
have been studying the Bible weekly for. seven 
months under the leadership of Rev. Dr. James 
Chalmers, pastor of. a Congregational church of 
that city, but previously president of a Wisconsin 
normal school. Catholics and Jews join with 
Protestants and Gentiles in the study. The prin- 
cipals and teachers of the city schools and of the 
State Normal school, together with the city super- 
intendent, take an active part in the class. Here 
are a few of the topics: “The Bible and World Be- 
nevolences and Philanthropies”; “Proverbs: A 
Wisdom Book”; “The Bible and Civil Institu- 
tions”; “Lyric Poems”; “The Epistle of James: 
A Letter of Wisdom”; “Genesis: Primitive His- 
tory’; “Deuteronomy: Historic Framework En- 
closing Orations and Songs”; “Incidental His- 
tory: The Rise of the Prophets’; “A Major 
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Prophet: A Prophetic Epic”; “The Influence of 
the Bible Upon Both National and Domestic 
Life”; “A Minor Prophet: A Rhapsody of the 
Judgment to Come”; “The Influence of the Bible 
Upon the English Drama”; “The Sermon on the 
Mount: An Oration”; “The Bible in Music: The 
Oratorios” ; “The Bible in English Poetry”; “The 
Bible in Art: The Masterpieces”; “The Epistles 
of John: Letters of Love.” 

THE BAWDEN OUTRAGE. 


Professor H. Heath Bawden’s case is not one of 
circumstantial evidence, but a plain instance of the 
distinction between black and white. A few sen- 
tences from his statement of reasons why he should 
be allowed to continue as the leader of young men 
and women in the University of Cincinnati show 
how frank he is :— 

“T believe in freedom of association of the sexes 
and in marriage based on comradeship. ‘The only 
limit I would impose on sexual promiscuity would 
be the aesthetic ideal of comradeship on the moral 
side and the necessary restrictions of stirpiculture 
on the physical side....I1 do not insist that 
there must be what is commonly called love, but I 
do insist that comradeship is essential. ‘This pro- 
vides for the mariage de convenance. . . . Mar- 
riage in its present form narrows and restricts 
human experience. It does not tend to enrich life, 
except where its externally limitative character dis- 
appears.” 

Whatever may be said for freedom of speech, 
there is no place for it in an American university 
in the leadership of young men and women. 
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MOST SPACIOUS QUARTERS. 


D. Appleton & Co., have moved down to 29 to 35 
West Thirty-second street, where they have more 
floor space, on one floor, certainly—.and probably in 
total—than any other educational publishing 
house. Not only is the area vast, but it is ideally 
light and airy, with no dead space, no uninviting 
desk room. The arrangement is such as to give 
the various departments the convenience of unity 
without affecting the harmony of the whole scheme. 
Convenience and attractiveness have been con- 
sulted. The locality is as good as any in the city. 
This important departure was not taken until the 
house had earned the right to indulge in such quar- 
ters through the success to which the educational 
department has largely contributed. 

WRETCHEDLY DISAPPOINTING. 


Congress failed of its duty towards education, to 
the disappointment of all patriotic citizens. The 
act making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the government 
for the year ending June 30, 1909, which includes 
the appropriations for the United States bureau of 
education, provides for an increase of only $1,250 
over the amount for the current year. The addi- 
tional amount includes an increase of $1,000 in the 
salary of the commissioner of education, making it 
$4,500 per annum, also an increase of $250 in the 
appropriation for books for the library, current 
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educational periodicals, other current publications, 
and completing valuable sets of periodicals, mak- 
ing the amount available for such purposes $500. 
No appropriation whatsoever was made for the in- 
vestigation by the bureau of education of special 
educational problems, for which purpose the secre- 
tary of the interior strongly requested an appro- 
priation of $40,000. 


The State University of Oklahoma is under fire, 
a sort of popgun fire, from an overheated 
Methodist minister, who accuses eight professors 
with leading immoral lives, but then, playing cards 
and smoking seem to constitute “immoral lives.” 
Until things quiet down in the new state all sorts 
of strange things may be expected. 


Educational affairs in Washington seem to be 
settled now that the Dolliver bill was allowed to 
sleep the sleep of the peaceful, and Captain James 
F. Oyster, W. B. Cox, and Mrs. Terrell have been 
re-appointed for a three-years’ term by the su- 
preme court. This is a substantial endorsement. 


Incredible as it may appear, a teacher of history 
in an eighth grade east of the Alleghanies recently 
marked a lesson a failure because a girl said that 
a certain explorer sailed along the “shores” of New 
England, whereas the text said that he sailed along 
the “coast.” 


George Junior Republics are to spread as has the 

juvenile court movement. Already there are 
Junior Repnblics in Connecticut, Maryland, and 
California, and others are to be established in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New Jersey. 


Better be a success and laugh at the world for 
not knowing it than not to be a success and laugh 
at the world for not knowing it. 


London furnishes every public school a stated 


supply of postage stamps for all official business. 
Does any American city do this? 


Worcester and Springfield, Mass., keep ninety- 
nine per cent. of all children through the fourth 
grade, and lead the country. 


Indiana now makes drawing and music compul- 
sory in high schools. Well done, Hoosier law- 
makers ! 


Wealth is not necessarily suggestive of success. 
It raises a suspicion as to how one came by it. 


Boston is to have the best bad boys’ school in 
the country, if possible. 


A school garden gets its greatest moral force 
in vacation. 


A teacher, of all people, needs to be a positive 
character. 


All honor to Spokane, that will celebrate Bunker 
Hill day! 


New York’s drink bill is a million dollars a day. 
The recording angel never uses a searchlight. 


Most school grounds are a public disgrace. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE VREBLAND CURRENCY BILL. 


The House, by a vote of 184 to 145, passed the 
Vreeland currency bill. The vote was nearly on 
party lines, except that fifteen Republicans refused 
to vote for the bill. The most striking points at 
which this bill differs from the “Aldrich bill, which 
passed the Senate, is that it provides for an emer- 
gency currency based on the ordinary assets of the 
banks, instead of upon bonds, and that it permits 
the issue of emergency currency to a possible 
amount of $500,000,000, not to individual banks, 
but to national clearing house associations, com- 
posed of ten or more banks. Upon this special 
currency a tax is imposed of four per cent. for the 
first two months, and of one per cent. for each 
month thereafter. The bill includes provision for 
a commission consisting of six senators, six repre- 
sentatives, and six persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to consider the whole question of the cur- 
rency. Agreement proved to be impossible, and 
both bills were abandoned. 

FORAKER AND BROWNSVILLE. 


The most striking illustration of the disposition 
among Republicans to drop their quarrels in prep- 
aration for the election, to which reference was 
made in this column last week, is the sudden 
abandonment by Senator Foraker of his attempt to 
press to a vote his Brownsville resolutions. The 
reason which the senator gave for this action was 
the difficulty of securing a vote before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, but this reason was no more 
operative when he adduced it than it might have 
been a few days earlier, when he proclaimed his 
purpose to insist on a vote at any cost. It is 
perhaps another proof of the cynicism prevailing at 
Washington that there was an _ instantaneous 
search for interested reasons to explain Mr. For- 
aker’s change of front, and a generally expressed 
conviction that he had been promised that his path 
to another term in the Senate should be smoothed 
if he yielded. 

ARBITRATION WITH JAPAN. 


The interesting announcement is made that Sec- 
retary Root has negotiated an arbitration treaty 
with Japan. The treaty belongs in the same class 
with those with various European states, lately 
ratified by the Senate, and it has no special signifi- 
cance except as an indication that the friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States have 


not been disturbed by the agitation over the coolie’ 


question or the absurd war talk of the yellow jour- 
nals. As in the other arbitration treaties, ques- 
tions affecting the honor or integrity of either na- 
tion or the interests of a third are excluded from 
arbitration arrangements; but the interpretation 
of existing treaties is expressly included, and this is 
a point at which the agreement may some time be- 
come operative. 
COERCION OF IRELAND ABANDONED. 


An indication not only of the changed conditions 


in Ireland, but of the changed temper of the British 


government with reference to them, is the passage 
to a second reading by the House of Commons, by 
a vote of 201 to 7%, of a bill to repeal the coercion 
act of 1887. It is true that there have been serious 
disturbances in Ireland during the last year, in- 
cident to the driving of cattle from grazing lands; 
but these, although they have given the govern- 
ment some trouble, are of a very different sort 
from the Phoenix Park murder and the crimes 
which followed it. The attainment of home rule is 
still far distant, but the path to it does not seem as 
hopeless as it did twenty years ago. 


ONE IRISH GRIEVANCE REMOVED. 


Unless the House of Lords proves recalcitrant, 
one long-standing Irish grievance—the absence of 
provision for the higher education in Ireland— 
promises to be removed. At least, the House of 
Commons has passed to a second reading by a vote 
of more than ten to one Mr. Birrell’s bill, which 
provides for two universities in Ireland, one of 
which, that at Dublin, will be practically a Roman 
Catholic institution. This bill received the support 
not only of the Liberals and the Irish Nationalists, 
but of Mr. Balfour and the Conservatives. Only a 
handful of Irish Unionists and a few Radicals op- 
posed it. The acceptance of the bill by the House 
of Lords would be a foregone conclusion, were it 
not for the possible opposition of the forces con- 
trolled by the Established Church. 


DESTINATION OF THE FLEET, 


There has been a widespread impression that not 
all of the ships of the Atlantic battleship fleet would 
return, but that some of them would be left in the 
Far East, probably in the Philippines, in order that 
there might be a more adequate force there in 
readiness for any emergencies which might arise. 
But it is now definitely stated by Secretary Metcalf 
that the entire fleet will return in season for the re- 
view at Hampton Roads on February. 22 next. 
This is an announcement which will be quieting to 
any whose nerves have been shaken over the pos- 
sibility of trouble with Japan. 

A FORMIDABLE INDIAN RISING. 


The rising of the Zakkakhels last February 
proved to be of no great consequence, and the gov- 
ernment of India experienced no difficulty in put- 
ting it down. But the far more formidable 
Mohmand tribesmen intended to have a hand in 
that affair, and reached the scene too late. _Dis- 
appointed by this, they have embarked in a move- 
ment of their own, which is far more formidable. 
They are a fierce Pathan tribe occupying the hills 
between Peshawur and Kopat. What makes their 
movement more menacing is the fact that they have 
been joined by thousands of Afghans, and have 
drawn supplies of arms and ammunition from 
Afghanistan. It is generally felt that the Ameer 
himself, if not behind the movement, has not done 
what he might to discourage it. Hence the British 
government is massing a considerable force to put 


[Continued on page 611.) 
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SOME MORE SIMPLIFIED SPELLINGS.— (II.) 


egg eg 
exceed excede 
foreign foren 
forfeit forfit 
furlough furlo 
ghastly gastly 
ghost gost 
guard gard 
guardian gardian 
harangue harang 
height hight 
indebted indetted 
island iland 
isle ile 

lamb lam 
league leag 
limb lim 
numb num 
pamphlet pamflet 
paragraph paragraf 
phonetic fonetic 
phonograph fonograf 
photograph fotograf 
phthisic tisic 
phthisis tisis 
proceed procede 
redoubt redout 
redoubtable redoutable 
redoubted redouted 
scent sent 
scion | sion 
scissors sissors 
scythe sithe 
sieve siv 
sleight slight 
solemn solem 
sovereign soveren 
succeed. succede 
surfeit surfit 
telegraph telegraf 
telephone telefone 
thumb thum 
tongue tung 
weir wier 
weird wierd 
yeoman yoman 
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Dr. N. C. Scnarrrer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania: Reading, writing, 
reckoning, and accuracy in keeping accounts and 
in the addition of a column of figures, the ability to 
enjoy a good book and to write a correct letter, 
the development of the reading habit and the liter- 
ary habit, a knowledge of the English language, 
of our free institutions in their origin and history, 
and of the fundamental ideas of geography so as 
to enable one to consult a map and grasp a route of 
travel—these are the essentials in the education 
of the individual which should not be omitted in the 
course of study for. the sake of solving any of the 
Jatter problems that haye been shied at our schools. 
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SEA SONGS. 
BY LEPHA GALE, 


The most successful closing day or graduation exer- 
cises have been the ones which in some way have con- 
nected and combined the results of the regular school 
work with poems and songs. In the eighth and ninth 
grades our geography work during the year had been 
mostly commercial geography. We made use of the in- 
teresting facts learned, with the help of appropriate 
poems, in our closing day exercises under the title of 
“Sea Songs.” 

Mount large and attractive sea scenes on large gray 
mounts and have them hung about the blackboards from 
a wire, or pinned on cambric. Several of the parents 
loaned large framed pictures for the occasion. The ex- 
ercise may be made quite patriotic. 


I. “The Sea,” Mary Howitt. 


The sea it is deep, the sea it is wide; 

And it girdeth the earth on every side, 

On every side it girds it round; 

With an undecaying, mighty bound 

Like a youthful giant roused from sleep 

At creation’s call uprose the deep. - 

And his crested waves tossed up their spray 
As the bonds of his ancient rest gave way; 
And a voice went up in that stillness vast, 
As if life through a mighty heart had passed, 
Oh, ancient, wide, unfathomed sea, 

Ere the mountains were God fashioned thee; 
And He gave, in thine awful depths to dwell, 
Things like thyself untamable— 

The dragons old and the harpy brood 

Were the lords of thine early solitude. 


But night came down on that ancient day 

And that mighty race was swept away; 

And death thy fathomless depths passed through 
And thy waters melted out anew, 

And then on thy calmer breast were seen 

The verdant crests of islands green; 

And mountains in their strength came forth 

And trees and flowers arrayed the earth; 

Then the dolphin first his gambols played 

In his rainbow-tinted scales arrayed. 

And down below, all fretted and frore, 

Were wrought the coral and madrepore, 

And among the sea-weeds green and red, 

Like flocks of the valley the turtles fed; . 
And the sea-flowers budded and opened wide ‘, 
In the lustre of waters deepened and dyed; ( 
And the little nautilus set afloat 

On thy bounding tide his pearly boat, 

And the whale sprang forth in his vigorous play, 
And shoals of the fiying-fislr leaped into day, 

And the pearl-fish under thy world of waves 

Laid up his stores in the old sea-caves, 


II. Compositions upon the ocean, 


(Let each pupil by means of topics arranged on small 
cards give a five-minute talk. ‘Topics below are merely 
suggestive of what may be brought out. Have large 
charts made showing the water-spheres as shown in 
Frye’s grammar school geography, page 6, Pupils illus- 
trate with pointer.) 


First pupil (oytline for five-+ninute  talk).— 
One hundred and forty-six million square miles 
of water. The hulk and space of the . ocean mightier 
than the land. Explain the origin of the wafer, the 
earth a mojien mass, the vapors which enveloped it, the 
chilling of vapors, ete, The deepest place called Tug- 
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carora Deep off Japan, over 4,000 fathoms. Ocean bot- 
tom equal submarine ridges; plateaus and valleys; vol- 
canic and cora) muds and sands. Challenger expedition, 
deep sea animals, sightless fishes, etc. See “Realm of 
Nature,” page 188, Mill; “On the Height of Land and 
Depth of the Ocean,” J, Murray. 

Second pupil’s outline (ocean currents).—Have a map 
of the world drawn on board and as pupil talks he shows 
currents with colored chalk. Gulf stream—describe ef- 
fect on England, Norway, and Sweden, etc. Brought 
about discovery of America by bringing strange trees, 
etc. “Old Ocean,” Ingersoll. 


Ill. “By the Sea,” Christina G. Rossetti. 


Why does the sea moan evermore? 

Shut out from heaven it makes its moan, 
It frets against the boundary shore; 

All earth’s full rivers cannot fill 

The sea that drinking thirsteth still. 


Sheer niiracles of loveliness 

Lie hid in its unlooked-on bed; 
Anemones, salt, passionless, 

Blow fiower-like, just enough alive 
To blow and multiply and thrive. 


Shells quaint with curve or spot or spike, 
Encrusted live things argus-eyed, 

All fair alike yet all unlike, 

Are born without a pang and die 
Without a pang—and so pass by. 


Third pupil's outline (this might well be arranged 
for two boys).—The polar regions; Viking’s voyages; 
early attempts to find northwest passage to India; later 
attempts to discover north pole, Ross, Parry, Kane, 
Nansen. Show on map highest pcint reached; experi- 
ences among bergs and floes; winter camp. 
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IV. A talk upon the life of the Chambered Nautilus, 


with recitation of Dr. Holmes’s poem. (To have pupil 
hold a shell while talking will add to the interest.) 


V. Outline commercial side. 


Great steamship lines (have map of world prepared on 
large brown paper with routes in red ink). Distances, 
time réquired, coaling stations, etc. Extent of United 
States exports and imports. (Maps are furnished free at 
any of the steamship companies’ offices.) 


VI. Great fishing grounds, located on map; Grand 
Banks, canning industries, whale-fishing, perils, etc. 


VII. Poem, “The Fisher Boats,” Frank H. Sweet. 


The boats sail into the break of day, 
Out into the day they sail; 

The sullen clouds in the sky are gray, 
And the winds they sob and wail; 

Oh, the winds they sob to the fisher folk, 
And the sea is loath to give; 

But calm or blow, the boats must go, 
That the fisher folk may live. 


Back into the night the boats return, 
Into the gathering night; 

And the homeward bows the whitecaps spurn, 
And turn them to left and right; 

Oh, the boats come back to the waiting ones, 
And the boding hearts grow bold, 

For work or play the hearts grow gay 
With the gift the sea has doled. 


VIII. Patriotic View.—Some of the nation’s prob- 
lems, the building of lighthouses, lightships, deepening 
of harbors, river mouths, coast defences, secretary of 
navy, ete. 


MEMORIZING. 


TRUE FREEDOM. 
Is True Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be - 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose - 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth that needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

—James Russell Lowell; used by permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts! None of 
us yet know, for none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 
thoughts, proof against all adversity; bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
eare cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us; houses built without hands for our 
souls to live in.—Ruskin. 


OAK. 


I am the type of strength and steadfastness; 
The man who measureth by me his might 
Howe’er so fierce may prove the conflict’s stress 
Will ever stand unvanquished in the fight. 
--Clinton Scollard. 
I find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All's blue. 
—Robert Browning. 
The one who says: “I’m sorry” isn’t sorry enough. 
Get sorry enough at the right time, and you won't have 
occasion to say: “I’m sorry.”—The Nautilus. 
Teach us, Great. Teacher of mankind, 
The sacrifice that brings Thy balm; 

The love, the work, that bless and bind; 
Teach us Thy majesty, Thy calm. - 
—Richard Watson Gilder, in “God of the Strong.” 

Upon the surface of the river ie 

White water lilies; left to drift they seem, 
Yet changing winds and currents they defy. 
So may my faith, deep-rooted, rest secure 
Upon the surface of life’s running stream, 
And every change of circumstance endure, 

—William 8. Lord, in “Water Lilies.” 
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BIRD STUDY: ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUE AND 
METHODS. 


Perhaps no subject is better adapted to develop 
the moral or humane features of a child’s charac- 


ter than the properly conducted study of birds;° 


and there is no other subject in which children 
naturally take a greater interest. 

This fact is being recognized, there is but one 
step more, and that is to take advantage of its 
principles by practical applications. There is no 
better way of doing this than by encouraging pu- 


‘pils to erect bird houses and take other practical 


steps for the careful protection and study of these 
interesting creatures. 

We think we have never been in a city or village 
where the “collecting fever” ran as high as in 


Ithaca, N. Y., yet after having been led to think of ~ 


the possibility of protecting birds and encourag- 
ing them to nest on their own premises, the boys 
in the intermediate and grammar grades of the 
Ithaca public schools have agreed not only to study 
the birds and keep notes on their various habits 
and actions, but they immediately took up the 
work of bird protection and propagation. They 
became so actively engaged in making bird-houses 
for the box-nesting species that their enthusiasm 
exceeded all expectation. They took great inter- 
est in the anticipation of some of their houses be- 
ing occupied by feathered tenants. Of course 
some were doomed to disappointment for a year 
or two, but the same houses are preserved and of- 
fered to feathered home-seekers, and as the birds 
multiply it is doubtless that every house will finally 
be occupied. 

For practice in manual training there is nothing 
that will awaken the interest and give as satisfac- 
tory results as will the construction of bird houses 
or boxes, as we have seen demonstrated. 

The features of definite study and records by the 
pupils (both boys and girls) are as follows:— 


A. THE ADULT BIRD. 

(a) Kind of bird; (b) sex; (c) description; (d) 
date when first seen; (e) when common; (f) time 
of arrival (day or night) ; (g) arriving single, paired, 
or in flocks; (h) when mating; (i) song or notes; 
(j) which (male or female) builds the nest? (k) 
which feeds the young? (1) how many broods a 
year? (m) food for adults; (n) favorite localities or 
haunts; (0) habits (mostly onthe ground, trees, 
bushes, fences, tree trunks, or twigs, etc.) ; (p) when 
moulting; (q) change of color when moulting; 
(r) when flocking in the fall; (s) fall song or note; 
(t) date of departure; (u) time of departure (day 
or night); (v) enemies of adults; (w) how to over- 
come enemies; (x) remarks. (Under “remarks” 
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are to be recorded any features of variation in the 
color, habits, songs, etc., of adults.) 
B. THE NEST. 

(a) Exact location; (b) situation (on ground, 
tree, fence, house, etc.); (c) height from ground; 
(d) when commenced; (e) when finished; (f) ma- 
terials composing outside and middle parts; (g) 
kind of lining; (h) diameter, inside, outside; (i) 
was the same nest used last year? (j) variations in 
kinds of material used in other nests of same kind; 
(k) highest of same kind from the ground; (1) near- 
est to ground; (m) largest diameter, outside, in- 
side; (n) smallest diameter, outside, inside; (0) 
earliest date for this kind of building; (p) latest 
date; (q) various kinds of places in which nests are 
placed; (r) other variations in nests; (s) when there 
are two broods per year is the same nest always 
used? (t) do the same birds return? 

C. THE EGGS. 

(a) Date when first was laid; (b) second; (c) 
third; (d) fourth; (e) fifth; (f) sixth; (g) seventh; 
(h) eighth, etc.; (i) general color (background) ; (j) 
form and color of smaller markings ; (k) total num- 
ber; (I) shape (represented by drawing); (m) earli- 
est date of laying in other nests of this kind; (n) 
latest date of laying in other nests; (0) greatest 
number in other sets of same kind; (p) least num- 
ber in full set; (q) variations in color; (r) in size; 
(s) does the cuckoo’lay in this bird’s nest? (t) ene- 
mies of bird’s eggs; (u) how overcome? 

D. THE YOUNG BIRDS. 

(a) Date of commencing incubation; (b) date of 
first egg hatching; (c) last egg hatching; (d) do 
both old birds sit on the eggs? (e) how many 
hatched? (f) variation in size of young birds in 
same nest ;(g) color; (h) location of the down; (i) 
do both old birds feed them? (j) kinds of food; (k) 
enemies in the nest; (1) how to prevent enemies; 
(m) date of first leaving nest; (n) date of last leav- 
ing nest; (0) where are they after leaving nest? 
(p) how long do they remain there? (q) when do 
they commence to take food for themselves? (r) 
kinds of food they select; (s) when do the parents 
no longer feed them? (t) do the young birds mi- 
grate with the parents? (u) when do they begin to 
sing? how? (v) do parents teach them to fly? 

The above outline is used to record the features 
of each individual or pair of birds, each nest, set 
of eggs, or family. When there are others, 
either of the same species or different, to be re- 
corded, they can simply be numbered and _ all 
records for the same individual, nest, clutch, etc., 
be made under the same number, different birds 
being given other numbers.—H. A. S., in “Birds 
Around the Farm,” published by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. 


EDUCATION. 


Education is not in extensive apparatus and vast libraries, but in the touch of 


life upon life.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 
By David 8. Snedden, Ph. D., Teachers College, New 
York, and William H. Allen, Ph.D., late secretary of 
the committee on physical welfare of school children. 
This book will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50, 
Sent to R. S. Minturn, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York city, treasurer of the committee on physical 
welfare of school children, or Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

It is needless to say that the Journal of Education wel- 
comes every effort to improve school statistics. So far 
as we have detected, there are no errors in the figures 
here reported. From a purely scientific point of view, 
Dr, Snedden and I’r. Allen seem to have approached their 
work. When this discussion of the inefficiency of school 
reports was started, it was interpret:d as an attack on 
the school department of New York city, and in conse- 
quence it lacked sympathy in some quarters where it was 
needed, but in 1906 the board of education of the city 
readjusted its auditing and accounting system, and 
Charles C. Burlingame, who should know, says in conse- 
quence $113.000 was saved on coal, and on some other 
items as high as $200,000 and $300,000. 

This volume is a study of the origin and development 
of official school reports. While the Journal of Educa- 
tion readers do not need this book to convince them that 
there is no uniformity of standards in these reports, or 
that they have no reliability which gives them value in 
discussion, it is refreshing to have a body of facts and 
figures to substantiate the charges we have made times 
out of number. Four chapters are by Dr. Snedden, and 
three by Dr. Allen; one is by both. It is a book that 
every teacher who aspires to know school work must 
have. It is a book that teachers may well be required 
to read and understand, and superintendents should be 
required to master the book so far as it relates to their 
work, 

WINNING ORATIONS OF THE INTER-STATE 
ORATORICAL CONTESTS, IN TWO VOL- 
UMES. The work contains all of the first and 
second-prize orations delivered since the organization 
of the association in 1874, to 1907. With portraits 
and brief biographies of all the first and second- 
prize winners, 

Volume I. Third edition. Edited by Charles Edgar 
Prather. With portraits and biographies of the ora- 
tors. Contains the orations from 1874 to 1890, inclu- 
sive; a history of the formation of the Inter-State 
Oratorical Association, together with its constitution; 
a chapter on “Orators and Oratory,” by George W. 
Hoss, LL.D.; and “Plagiarism,” by Stephen G. 
am Ph.D. 241 pp. Royal octavo, cloth. Price, 

1.75. 

Volume II. Edited by Charles E. Prather dnd J. E. 
Groves. This volume contains the orations of the 
years 1891 to 1907, inclusive, with portraits and biog- 
raphies of the orators; a short history of the asso- 
ciation, together with its constitution; a chapter on 
“Qualities of a Winning Oration,” by Thomas Clark- 
son Trueblood. professor of elocution and oratory, 
University of Michigan, since 1889; a list of all the 
subjects of the orations of the Inter-State contests 
since 1890; and list of the winners from 1874 to 1890, 
with their subjects. Cloth binding. Price, $1.75. 

Topeka, Kan.: Crane & Co. 

The title of the book as given above really. tells.the 
whole story, and leaves nothing of importance for the re- 
viewer to say further than that all is done that the title 
indicates and that it is well done. 


GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD. A cheerful ac- 
count of the rise and fall of an American business 
buceaneer. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1:50, postpaid. 
This is an interesting. humorous, business story of to- 

day. J. Rufus Wallingford is a man well understood by 

Americans. He is the type of man who loves money 

devotedly, but loves the adventure of getting money far 

more devotedly, who has so many hundreds of original 
schemes in his head that anything that has ever been 
tried before has not the least attraction for him. In the 
character of Wallingford’s wife, the author has created 
a new American woman. Here, if ever, an American 
wife of to-day is depicted, And in the story of her share 
in her husband’s career no American woman ¢an fail to 
be interested. Here is a master of the gentle art of get- 
ting something for nothing; the leading doctor of the 
profound science of how to eat your cake and have it; 
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the captain-general of dream finance, . who. turns. his 
dreams into golden realities and who has more novel” 
ideas for the instantaneous acquisition of wealth than a 
yellow pup has fleas. What does this huge, good-natured. 
genius do? What he does not do were easier telling, for 
he is ten years ahead of the swiftest promoter alive, and 
is still going so fast that you can’t see him for the dust 
kicked up by a legion of fiscal agents in hot imitation 
and ardent pursuit. He starts his sky-rocket career with 
a capital of one hundred dollars in cash and one million 
dollars in brains—all paid in. His assets consist of that 
nest-egg, a zood suit of .clothes, the impressiyeness, of 
Edward VIL, and the nerve of the sultan of. Turkey. 
The only thing he lacks, at the outset, is a bundle of lia- 
bilities, and these he wastes neither time nor expense in 
acquiring. “It always helps some,” he says, “to remem- 
ber that people have been saving up money for years.” 
And he adds: “Just waiting for me to Come and get it.” 
His philosophy is that ¢linsbing is a useless loss of time 
when you can jump. He doesn’t see the use of cleaning 
cuspidors when a little persuasion will put’you in a po- 
sition where you can buy the cuspidors—on credit—and 
deposit the ashes of your dollar-cigars therein for the 
other fellow to clean. This book ought to do something 
toward protecting the ordinary man and »woman from the 
rascally bunco steerers, but there is little hope of its do- 
ing that. It will, however, entertain anybody and every- 
body who will read it. : 


STORM’S DER SCHIMMELZEITER. .Bdited and an- 
notated by Professor John Macgillivray of Queen’s 
University, Kingston (Can.), and Edward J. William, 
son of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Boston: Ginn & © 
Co. 16mo. Cloth, 250 pp. List price, 70 cents. 
A presentation of one of Storm’s best works of fiction, 

designed for the use of advanced students of German, 
This is the first annotated edition of the work ever pub- 
lished. And the work of the. co-editors has been well 
done. The introduction permits us to see Storm's de- 
velopment as a writer, while the notes help the student 
over any difficult parts of the translation. Exercises for 
translation are also appended, and questions are given 
for practice. A full vocabulary is also given. 


NEW ENGLAND CITIES 
AND TOWNS 


USING 


‘Our Country’s Story 


A Regular Elementary Text-Book in 
United States History 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
Now Number Upwards of 225 


Among them are Boston, Worcester, Law- 
i rence and Lowell, Mass., New Haven and 
| Hartford, Conn., Portland and Bangor, Me., 
| Concord and Nashua, N. H., and Burlington, 
| Vt. 
A significant adoption outside of New England 
| is that by the STATE OF VIRGINIA, where OUR 
| COUNTRY’S STORY has just been adopted for five 
years as a basal elementary text-book in United 
States history. 

The price of OUR COUNTRY’S STORY is 65 


| cents, net, postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from sclroo] 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
oe. Superintendent E. G. 

ley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 


July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 


Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. EB. A., Oklahoma 


city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Professor Maur- 
ice Fichot, teacher of French in the 
Edmunds high school, died suddenly 
at his home May 17. He had been 
— with the high school since 

M.D. Chittenden, at present prin- 
cipal of the Fellows Free Academy, 
Fairfax, Vt., has been elected to the 
principalship of the Edmunds High 
school to succeed Dr. Isaac Thomas, 
who has been at the head of this 
school for several years. 


MONTPELIER. E. He Thomp- 
son, principal of: the high school, has 
resigned his position. He intends to 
pass a year abroad. 

RUTLAND. Samuel Erskine, 
principal of the high school in Rut- 
land for the past thirteen years, has 
resigned his position, after re-elec- 
tion, t> accept a position at Lancas- 
ter, Mass., at a salary of $2,000, 

MANCHESTER. John E. Col- 
burn, for the past five years principal 
of Burr and Burton Seminary, has 
been elected to the principalship of 
Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax, Vt., 
to succeed M. D. Chittenden. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALEM... At the beginning of the 
next school year a new department 
will be opened im the State Normal 
school, whose object will be the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. The tendency 
of recent years in the direction of 
vocational education has created a 
demand greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply for teachers who bring to this 
work the culture, the general educa- 
tion, and thé” professional skill that 
have long, been reqttired in other de- 
partments. of. high .school work, yet 
up to the present time no normal 
schoo] in the country has made a se- 
rious attempt to offer pedavozical 
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training to students preparing to 
teach the commercial branches. It is 
in response to a very real need, 
therefore, that a department is es- 
tablished whose aim wil!l be to give 
students a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects usually taught in com- 
mercial high schools, together with 
pedagogical training and practice in 
teaching. A course of two years is 
open to graduates of high schools, 
and a special condensed course of 
one year is open to graduates of col- 
leges, normal schools, private 
commercial schools, and to teachers 
of experience. The department will 
be in charge of Arthur J. Meredith of 
the Atlantic ity (N. J.) High school. 
Mr. Meredith is a graduate of the 
bookkeeping and shorthand courses 
of Comer’s Commercial school, Bos- 
ton, and of Wesleyan University. He 
has taken courses in pedagogy at 
Harvard University, and he received 
practical business training in the law 
office of a Boston firm. Since his 
graduation from college he has been 
engaged in teaching and in super- 
vising the teaching of the commercial 
subjects in both public and private 
schools. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

WESTERLY. The teachers have 
their salaries adjusted to an increase 
of $100, and are rated on merit. 
They also have tenure, After six 
years of service, or upon recommen- 
dation of the superintendent of 
schools, a teacher may be elected a 
permanent teacher, provided, how- 
ever, that the contract between said 
teacher and the school committee 
may be terminated upon thirty days’ 
notice from either party. Any teacher 
who after six years of service in the 
Westerly schools fails to attain elec- 
tion as a permanent teacher, shall be 
dropped from. the teaching force. 
Teachers shall be rated by the super- 
intendent, supervisors, and _princi- 
pals according to their efficiency in 
the following points: Control of 
room, teaching ability, spirit of room, 
work of pupils, professional spirit of 
teacher, general scholarship and 
culture of teacher. Attainments in 
these several lines shall be rated by 
the superintendent, supervisors, and 
principals as “excellent,” “very 
good,” “good,” “fair,” and “passing.” 
A teacher having ratings in any line 
below “good” shall not be considered 
eligible for selection as a permanent 
teacher. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. The Fairfield 


County Teachers’ ‘Association has 
issued its sixth annual report of the 
bureau of educational information. 
The report deals, first, with super- 
vision, and, second, professional 
standards, It is well worth reading 
for its valuable suggestions and 
comprehensive study of the sub- 


jects 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PLAINFIELD. All pupils’ clubs 
must go from the high schools. The 
school board has set its foot down 
hard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The hearty re- 
election of Superintendent F. E. 
Downes is a complete endorsement 
of his progressive and aggressive 
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policy. The superintendent in the 
state has been more ardent in all 
professional advance than has Mr. 
Downes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, The board of 
education here passed enclosed reso- 
lutions at its last monthly meet- 


That on Arbor day or some other 
day to be determined by the board, 
honeysuckle, clematis, morning 
glory, or other ornamental vines be 
planted about all the school fences. 

That new school yards be enclosed 
with wire and hedge fences. 

That trees be planted near the 
east, south, and west fences of ' all 
school playgrounds which are large 
enough to be used for’play by the 
children. 

That in all school yards where the 
principal and superintendent are 
willing, partition fences between the 
boys and girls yards be removed, on 
the ground 

First, that these yards are little 
used except when under supervision. 

Second, that supervision is very 
much easier without the partition 
fences. 

Third, the older boys are not ad- 
mitted in the summer time, and in 
every way the organization of games 
becomes simpler and more success- 
ful with the two yards used as one. 

Fourth, that where the experiment 
has been tried no difficulty has been 
found to arise from ié. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. The seventh an- 
nual session of the summer school of 
the South will be held in the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, beginning June 23 
and ending July 31. The attendance 
at former sessions has been very 
Jarge, the average being nearly two 
thousand. About forty states have 
been represented, including all the 
southern states, and the students. 
have been teachers of all grades, 
from kindergartners to college pro- 
fessors. It is anticipated that this 
year’s session will be larger than 
ever, and the program has been ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of 
all who may attend, Superintendent 
P. P. Claxton of Knoxville is one of 
the administrative officers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

JERSEYVILLE. The Jersey 
County Annual Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Jerseyville June 1 to 
5. Instruction will be given in 
drawing, school management, pri- 
mary work by class of beginners, 
civies, and such other branches as 
may be determined by the institute. 


. The instructors will be Professor J. 


M, Pace, Macomb, Miss Anna Spen- 
cer, Jerseyville, and Professor C. EB, 
Avis, Pana. 

ELGIN. Robert I. White has been 
unanimously re-elected superintend- 
ent of Elgin at an increased salary. 


HE HAD IT. 

Mr. Young—“TI tell you it’s endur- 
ance, the staying quality, that makes 
one successful in life.” 

Miss Pert (glancing at the cleeck)— 
“T guess you'll get on.” 


~ 
ing :— 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Prizes for Educational Leaf- 


The coming International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis at Washing- 
ton, D, C., in September, will be a 
unique event in the New World 
This congress meets once in three 
years; it has never met in America, 
and after 1908 .will not meet in this 
country for many years to come, 
The congress will put the people of 
this country in the relation of host 
to the leaders of this movement in 
all parts of the world. It will be a 
real world’s congress. It will 
carry on, for three weeks, publie dis- 
cussions of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem, led by the most eminent authori- 
ties on this subject in this and other 


countries. Official delegates will be 
present from nearly all civilized 
countries. There will be a course of 


special lectures to which all members 
of the congress and the general pub- 
lic are invited. The congress will 
be divided into seven sections, giving 
ample scope for participation of both 
ecientific and lay members. There 
will be clinics and demonstrations 
throughout the whole period of three 
weeks, giving medical and lay dele- 
gates object lessons on the causes 
and prevention of tuberculosis. 
There will be very valuable publica- 
tions, of which the transactions will 
be the most important. The trans- 
actions of the last congress are pub- 
lished in three volumes. The pro- 
ceedings of this congress will re- 
quire four volumes. These are free 
to all members of the congress. 

Prizes for Educational Leaflets :-— 

A prize of $100 is offered for the 
best educational leaflet submitted in 
each of the seven classes defined be- 
low. In addition to the prize of 
$100, a gold medal and two silver 
medals will be awarded in each class. 
Each prize and medal will be accom- 
panied by a diploma or certificate of 
award. 

Competitors must be entered under 
assumed names. 

A. For adults generally (not to 
exceed 1,000 words). 

B. For teachers (not to exceed 
2,000 words). 

C. For mothers (not to exceed 
1,000 words). 

D. For indoor workers (not to ex- 
ceed 1,000 words). 

E. For dairy farmers (not to ex- 
ceed 1,000 words). 

F. For school children in gram- 
mar school grades (not to exceed 
500 words). 

In classes A, B, C, D, EB, and F, 
brevity of statement without  sacri- 
fice of clearness will be of weight 
in awarding. All leaflets must be 
printed in the form they are designed 
to take. Each exhibit must consist 
of one copy of the leaflet mounted 
for exhibition and not less. than ten 
additional copies (unmounted) for 
perusal by the judges. 

G. Pictorial booklet for school 
children in primary grades and for 
the nursery. 

Class G is designed to produce an 
artistic picture book for children, ex- 
tolling the value of fresh air. sun- 
light, cleanliness, ete.. and showing 
contrasting conditions. “Slovenly 
Peter” has heen snggested as a possi- 


ble type. Entry may be made in the 
form of original designs without 
printing. 


Each competitor in the contest for 
prizes for Educational Leaflets shall 
mark his assumed name plainly on 
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his entries. His real name shall be 
placed in a sealed envelope, which 
shall then be enclosed in.a second en- 
velope addressed to the chairman of 
the committee on exhibition. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The series of papers entitled 
‘he Romance of the Great Lakes.” 
by James Oliver Curwood,. which 
was begun in the Reader, is resumed 
in Putnam’s and the Reader for 
June. The special subject of the 
profusely-illustrated article printed 
this month is *‘Passenger Traffic and 
Summer Life’; and readers will 
probably be surprised to find how 
much passenger travel there is on the 
Great Lakes, and how many people 
resort to the shores of these enor- 
mous bodies of fresh water for their 
annual holidays. Mr. Curwood says 
that what President Roosevelt des- 
eribes as “the ideal American life” 
has been realized on the Great Lakes, 
where the bank clerk is. on a level, 
for the time being, both socially and 
financially, with the bank president 
or “multi-millionaire.” 


—Lincoln Steffens heads the list of 
contributors to the fifth anniversary 
number of 
powerful exposition of the views of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, 
and Senator La Follette, upon “What 
the Matter Is in America, and What 
to do About it.” He has put a lot of 
leading questions to these men, and 
their answers are wonderfully in- 
structive. Hamlin Garland carries 
his psychic experiments into wider 
and more varied fields. And life 
from the standpoint of the specula- 
tor’s wife is analyzed in an unusual 
piece of work, “Wives of the Pseudo- 
Rich,” by one of them. Zane Grey 
describes, in an article, splendidly 
illustrated, the excitement of “Lasso- 
ing Lions in the Siwash.” O. Henry 
and Samuel G. Blythe supply the 
humor. James Hopper contributes a 
fine Philippine story, “Kling,” ‘and 
Michael Williams holds one breath- 
less with “The Avenger.” Edwilda 
Nordahl’s pretty, homely love-story, 
“A Lowly Diplomat,” and “Little 
Stories of Real Life,” by Bessie R, 
Hoover and May Isabel Fisk, com- 
plege the list. J. B. Kerfoot (‘Johan 
Barrett’) writes the book reviews, 
and in ‘‘The Players” is to be found 
a discussion of the latest dramatic 
performances, with particular stress 
upon Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘The 
Servant in the House.” “The Chest- 
nut Tree” and “Publishers’” column 
are continued as usual. 


—Five hundred photographs of 
President Roosevelt, all assembled in 
one big double-page picture, thirteen 
by nineteen and one-half inches in 
size, is an extraordinary feature of 
the June Woman’s Home Companion. 
In the June Companion appear the 
first chapters of Harvey J. O’Hig- 
ins’ great story, “A Grand Army 
Man,” based on Belasco’s famous 
play of the same name. Other fic- 
tion in this delightful summer maga- 
zine is by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Zona Gale, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Temple Bailey, and Clinton 
Dangerfield. Kellogg Durland, who 
of late has spent much time in Rus- 
sia, tells the dramatic and thrilling 
story of one of the bravest girls of 
the Russian Revolution. Margaret 
E. Sangster writes on the American 
woman as a social engineer. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale devotes his 


monthly page to some working rules 


Everybody’s with a>: 
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of life. Grace Margaret Gould, the 
fashion expert, gives many practical 
suggestions for summer dressing. 
Sam Loyd’s Own Puzzle Page is a 
mine of interest for the puzzle lover. 

—fFor all the family something in 
the June St. Nicholas—for the older 
girls and boys the serials and several 
clever short stories, besides Day Al- 
len Willey’s account of “Icebergs,” 
descriptions of the new way of bulld- 
ing houses of concrete by Charles 
Barnard, and the interesting story of 
two boys’.business venture as fence- 
post builders. For the younger read- 
ers there are more of Judge Curtis 
D. Wilbur’s stories of “The Bear 
Family at Home,” and _ directions, 
from Adelia Belle Beard, how to 
make all kinds of funny toys out of 
old envelopes, without even paste or 
glue. “The Great College Boat 
Race as It May Soon Be ’Roweid’” 
is the jollily timely frontispiece of 
the number. 

—There will be some new ideas for 
most readers in Gerald H. Thayer's 
dis¢ussion in the June Century of 
“The Concealing Coloration of Ani- 
mals,” in which he treats at length, 
with much detail of interest, of Ab- 
bott H. Thayer’s discoveries—first of 
the great principle of counteracted 
light and shade, “by which almost 
alone the long recognized ‘protective 
coloration’ of animals is achieved; 
and, second, that most of the colora- 
tions which have always been called 
‘conspicuous’ are purely and potently 
concealing.”’ A very jolly feature is 
the series of Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton “Old College Songs’— 
“Fair Harvard,” “I-eel,” and “Old 
Nassau’’—with drawings, eight pages 
in all, by John Wolcott Adams, who 
has done his work with a quaint 
touch. Of altogether different qual- 
ity, but also marked by timel’ness, is 
Mrs. Isaac I. Rice’s condemnation 
of “Our Barbarous Fourth’—whose 
“grim statistics probably furnish a 
sadder commentary on human folly 
than that afforded by any _ other 
celebration in the world”—a help- 
fully constructive, as well as de- 


structive, discussion of a very live. 


question. The serial features alone 
would make this issue notable. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 605.) 


down the rising, and 4s getting ready 
for an energetic and perhaps a pro- 
tracted campaign. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR CRETE. 

Little Crete, which made an ineffec- 
tive struggle a dozen years ago to 
free itself from Turkey and to an- 
nex itself to Greece, and which thus 
precipitated the war between Greece 
and Turkey, has since been under 
the tutelage of four of the great 
powers,—Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Italy. A high commis- 
sioner, who happens to be a Greek, 
has administered the government, 
and order has been maintained by a 
joint international body of troops. 
All this time, the nominal suze- 
rainty of Turkey has been main- 
tained, but without payment of 
tribute. Now the powers have de- 
cided that conditions have so far im- 
proved that their soldiers can be 
withdrawn with safety, and they will 
be gradually removed, This starts 
the island on the way to complete 
autonomy and probably to eventual 
union with Greece. 
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Here is Something EASY !! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER —\the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, professor 
of Hebrew and cognate languages in 
the Union ‘Theological Seminary, 
New York, was elected president of 
the seminary recently to succeed 
the late Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
Dr. Brown has been professor of He- 
brew in the seminary since 1890, and 
is recognized as one of the greatest 
Hebrew scholars in America. He 
was the responsible editor of an en- 
tire revision of the English transla- 
tion of the Hebrew lexicon by Gese- 
nius, a work pronounced by the late 
Dr. Hall “one of the greatest monu- 
ments of scholarship produced within 
the last fifty years.” Dr. Brown is 
at present in Jerusalem. 

A new plan of work for the college 
of the political sciences at George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., was recently approved by the 
board of trustees. This contemplates 
four years of instruction in political 
ecience, international law, diplo- 
macy, economics, finance, and his- 
tory, two years of which are for un- 
dergraduate students. Admission to 
the college is based upon the com- 
pletion of two years of regular un- 
dergraduate college work. The bach- 
elor of arts degree is given upon com- 
pletion of the undergraduate course, 
and the master of diplomacy degree 
upon the completion of the two years 
of graduate work. Graduate courses 
also count toward the doctor of phil- 
osophy degree under the faculty of 
graduate studies. 

Thirty-four new courses are an- 
nounced for next year by the faculty 
of arts and sciences of Harvard Uni- 
versity to be added to or substituted 
for the elective courses given this 
year, and thirteen of this year’s 
courses are to be omitted. In con- 
sideration of the growing impor- 
tance of the forestry department as a 
separate school the rule has been 
made that hereafter no course in for- 
estry can be counted toward the A. 
B. degree, and a distinction will be 
made in the forestry department be- 
tween the theoretical courses given 
at Cambridge and the practical 
courses given at Petersham. The 
change will tend to separate the for- 
estry department from the other de- 
partments of the university more 
than has been the case hitherto. In 
the departments of history, econom- 
ies, and government there will be a 


hew grouping of courses, caused in 
part by the establishment of the new 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration. The history and government 
courses will be divided into ancient 
and oriental history, mediaeval his- 
tory, modern European history, 
American history, economic history, 
ehurch history, history of religions, 
modern government, law and political 
theory, international law and diplo- 
macy. Professor Ferguson, who 
comes from the University of Cali- 
fornia, will give some new courses in 
ancient history, and Professor Palmer 
of the Andover Theological Seminary 
will give courses in chureh history 
under the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences. In the economics department 
the rearrangement of courses will be 
under the heads of economic theory 
and method, economic history, ap- 
plied economics, sociology, and 
courses preparing for a business ca- 
reer. In the other departments the 
changes will be less important, and 
will consist for the most part of sub- 
stitutions of courses which are ordi- 
narily given at intervals of two or 
three years. 


Professor Eugen Kuhnemann of 
the University of Bonn, who was vis- 
iting professor from Germany at 
Harvard last year, has been reap- 
pointed to the same post for next 
year. Announcement is also made of 
the professorships in the new business 
courses which Harvard is instituting. 
William Morse Cole will be assistant 
professor of accounting for five 
years, and Oliver M. W. Sprague as- 
sistant professor of banking and 
finance for the same period. Other 
appointments by the president and 
fellows of Harvard College are as 
follows: William Morton Wheeler, 
professor of economic entomology; 
Reginald Heber Fitz, Hersey profes- 
sor of the theory and _ practice of 
physics emeritus; John Hildreth Mc- 
Collom, professor of contagious dis- 
eases; William Rosenzweig, Andover 
professor of Hebrew language and 
literature; Edward Young Hincks, 
Andover professor of Biblical theol- 
ogy; John Winthrop Platner, Andover 
professor of ecclesiastical history; 
Willian Henry Ryder. Andover pro- 
fessor of New Testament interpreta- 
tion: Oliver Clinton Wendell, assist- 
ant professor of astronomy for five 
years; Roger Bigelow Merriman, as- 
sistant professor of history for five 


years; Abram Piatt Andrew, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of economics for 
five years; Robert Mearns Yerkes, as- 
sistant professor of comparative 
psychology for five years; Maurice 
Vejux Tyrode, instructur in phar- 
macology for three years; Kenneth 
G. T, Webster, instructor in [nglish. 


At the regular meeting of the Yale 
Corporation formal announcement 
was made of the election of Profezsor 
Jones, dean of the School of Engi- 
neering at University of Minnesota, 
as dean of Yale College, Professor 
R. H. Chittenden re-appointed 
director of the Sheffield Scientific 
school for five years. Dr. Henry L. 
Wheeler, assistant professor of  or- 
ganic chemistry in Sheffield Scientitic 
school, was promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship. Dr. Joseph Barrell was 
made a full professor of structural 
geology in the college. The Rey. .Hi- 


PROTECT HEALTH and CLOTHING 


and prevent disease by dispensing with the 
chalk and so called “‘Dustiess Crayon” and use 
our 


Tale Blackboards and Tale Crayon 


No dust, no poisonous particles to fill the 
lungs, and no noisy dusting of erasers and 
chalk troughs. 

Hundreds of schools use our boards and 
none who have tried them wil! go back to the 
old chalk boards. The prices are low, satis- 
faction guaranteed, and references and testi- 
monials furnished. Write for prices. 

ECONOMIC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

150 4th North, Nashville, Tenn. 


Smooth Pointed Pens 


Spencerian Pens glide over paper with 
absolute ease to the writer's hand. Perfect 
shape for holding and feeding ink, smooth 
points and the right degree of elasticity 

make 


Steel Pens 


the best for every purpose of a pen. A 
sample card of 12, all different, sent free 
for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broanway, New York 


MENEELY& CO. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establish ed SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER P 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERS 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 


to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given forall work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents, Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July 1st—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 


American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates. 

Special courses. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools, 

Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B. S., M. A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


ram Van Kirk, Ph. D., formerly of 
the Berkeley Biblical Seminary, Cali- 
fornia. was appointed lecturer in sys- 
tematic theology in the Yale Divinity 
school for the coming year. Keeley 
Rhees of Adelphi College, Brooklya, 
wus appointed instructor of Grek, 
and R. B. Hill of Syracuse Univer- 
sity received an appointment as an in- 
structor in French. 

The following new courses wiil be 
given at Wesleyan next year: Latin 
department—(1) Supplementary 
course in rapid reading and prose 
composition; (2) “Literature Since the 
Roman Empire,” lecture course, 
Greek department: (1) Rapid reading 
course in the Odyssey; (2) “Greek and 
Roman Mythology,” a lecture course, 
English department: (1) “The Writing 
of English,” dealing with the theory 
of the essay. Philosophy department: 
(1) “Educational Psychology,” a 
pedagogical course. Chemistry de- 
partment: (1) “Physical Chemistry”; 
(2) “Electro-Chemistry.” Biological 
department; (1) “Advanced Botany”; 
(2) “Histology” (advanced course), 


There will be three or four. faculty 


changes, but only two appointments | 


have been made: D. D, Whitney, A, 
B. (Wesleyan, 04) and eandidate for 
Ph. D. at Columbia this June, to suc- 
ceed Mr, Budington as instructor in 
biology; J. W. Turrentine, graduate 
of University of North Carolina, 
1902, and candidate for Ph, D. at Cor- 
nell in June, to succeed Mr, Hale as 
instructor in chemistry, 

Professor Fife will spend his vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
Germany; Professor Crawford in 
England, France, and Switzerland, 
and Professor Kuhns in France and 
Switzerland. All three trips are 
purely pleasure tours. Professor 
Nicolson was recently elected presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Association 
of New England Colleges for Confer- 
ence on Athletics. 

Professor Conn has sent to the pub- 
lisher’s press the manuscript of a new 
bulletin of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, “The Algae of the Fresh 
Waters of Connecticut,” as a com- 
panion to a previous bulletin, “The 
Protozoa of the Fresh Waters of Con- 
necticut.” Professor Conn was col- 
laborated in the work by Mrs, L. H. 
Webster, a former graduate student, 
and the bulletin contains over 300 il- 
lustrations by the two authors and 
Harold J. Conn, the professor’s son. 


Yale is to begin the formal manu- 
facture of business men. This an- 
nouncement will be of particular in- 
terest both to educators and the 
business community, for Yale is the 
first of the group in which it is gener- 
ally named—yYale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia—to break the tra- 
ditional barriers and enter ‘upon this 
field, though it is not, of course, the 
first college or university that has 
done this. The University of Penn- 
sylvania, New York University, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Dartmouth, Lllinois, 
Michigan, Vermont, and Wisconsin 
have all established business and 
commercial courses of varying kinds 
and characters, It will, no doubt, 
shock the old-time devotees of a par- 
lor education—it may not so much 
those of a professional education—to 
hear that Old Eli has set up a third 
pillar, and that its old duality of pur- 
pose, that of preparation “for church 
and state.” will now become a trinity, 
“business” being added. But Yale 
evidently is to give her business edu- 
cation a graduate or professional 
character. The work is to be com- 
pleted only after the regular four- 
years’ college course is out of the 
way. In this the university shows 
herself more ambitious than most of 
the universities that have undertaken 
business training. There is only one 
other institution which seems to have 
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about. .compassed the graduate or 
professional ideal of a business edu- 
cation. This is the Tuck School of 
Dartmouth College. “The reason, of 
course, for capping the regular college 
education with a university business 
course is found in the fact that an in- 
creasing number of college students 
early. deyelop an intention to make 
some form of business their life work. 
And the business or commercial 
course—without always succeeding, 
to be sure—endeavors to supply them 
with the preliminaries essential for 
the best and broadest success in such 
work, In a broad sense such univer- 
sity education is but the capstone of 
that commercial and industrial educa- 
tion which in the lower grades is re- 
ceiving 86 much popular attention. It 
stands for the principle that there 
should be opportunity for technical 
business training all along the way, 
at the top as well as at the middle 
and bettom. “One must insist,” says 
Professor H. 8S, Person, director of 
the Tuck School of Dartmouth, “that 
the assumption is false that indus- 
trial finishing schools, intensely prac- 
tieal and specialized, should not exist 
at frequent intervals along the high- 
way of general education.” And if 
at the primary stage, so at the uni- 
versity stage, though here they be 
come for the most part commercial 
rather than industrial. It is an earn- 
est purpose that these educators have 
set for themselves. The margin of 
error that is permitted nowadays to 
the business man is a smal! one; busi- 
hess complexity, as never before, de- 


mands adjustment and imperiously 
refuses a broad experience. It is the 
aim of these university schools to 


equip the student to contend with the 
difficulties of a complex business or- 
der and so far as may be make sub- 
stitutions for the deficiency of a de- 
nied experience. And what Germany 
has accomplished may not we accom- 
plish? 

During the year 1908 there will be 
under construction at Princeton Uni- 
versity new buildings representing an 
expenditure of nearly two million 
dollars. This will make it a record 
year in material progress, for though, 
there has scarcely been a time in the 
last two decades when there was not 
at least one building under construc- 
tion on the Princeton campus, the re- 
cent gifts provide for unprecedented 
growth. The new physical labora- 
tory now under construction below 
“Prospect” will cost nearly half a mil- 
lion, and its companion building, the 
laboratory of biology and geology, is 
to be started in May, as also is the 
gothic dormitory presented by the 
class of ’77, on the western side of 


at, 
the campus and forming a quad- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Poe". 


New York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1210 Williams Ave 


Pean. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 


Ohicage, 203 Wiehigan Avenue. 


r Bléd¢ Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg 


Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for iosing teachers inevery part j 2 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 


Long distance telephone. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


E DUCAT ORS: 101: tremont Street, Boston 


During the last five years our business 


has increased 67 per cent. 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The:Last Days of Castleman [Ed.) Macmillan Co.,N.¥. $. 25 
The Technique of the Novel.........-.+--+++..-+ Horne Harper & Bros. “ 1.50 
The Principles of Conant + “ 1.75 
R. J.’s Mother and Some Other People......... Deland “ “ “ 1.50 
Descriptive Stories for All the Year............ Burnham Milton Bradley Co., 
Goethes’ Hermann und Dorothea............... Minckwitz Chas. E. Merrill Co., N.Y. .60 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices Culsen American Book Co., 
Maury & Simonds’ Physical Geography.......- Maury & Simonds 1.20 
The Short Story — Specimens Illustrating its 
Lectures Faciles. Bruce D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Selected Poems by Victor Hugo...........--.... Sehinz “ “ “ ‘80 
The Use of the Margin. ..........---+++++--++0+ Griggs B. W. Huebsch, N. Y. aa. 
Where Knowledge Fails. “ “ “ 
The Schoolmaster...... .....-...--++-+++...++eee Benson G.P, Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.25 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue............ Conant “ “ ‘“ “ 3.00 
North American .. Britton Henry Holt & Co., — 
American [nsects........ Kellogg “ 5.00 
Monologues --- Hereford Chas, Scribner’s Sons 1.25 
The Spanish Jade... ........--++ --- Hewlett Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. .90 
The Passing of Morocco Moore Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.50 
The AVeNZET... Oppenheim Little Brown & Co., 1.50 
The Five Knots. hite “ “ 150 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


HOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 
sexes. For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A.G Borpey,A.M, 
HOOL, Mass. 
Wor catalogues address 


Joun G. THOMPSON. Principal. 


NORMA H L FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
STATE "Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Prineipal. 

AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
rare Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
fhe commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


rangle with Blair hall, For the near 
future, also, there are the freshman 
dormitory presented to Princeton by 
Mrs. Russell Sage, representing a 
gift of $200,000, which wil! probably 
be placed between the ’77 dormitory 
and Nassau street; the John R. Thom- 
son Graduate College, which is to be 
placed on the grounds of “Prospect” 
above the physical and biological 
laboratories, the fund for which is es- 
timated at about $300,000, and the ad- 
ditional dormitory below Patton hall, 
to be built by several graduate 
classes. Then, indirectly connected 
with the university, there are two 
new clubhouses,.those of the Cap and 
Gown and the Colonial Clubs, just 


= 


about completed, and farther out in 
the same section a large group of 
houses for members of the faculty is 
under construction by a company of 
alumni who have taken this means of 
relieving the congestion in residence 
conditions brought on by the marked 
increase in the teaching force during 
the last three years. Ten of these 
houses are now completed and occu- 
pied, chiefly by new members of the 
faculty, and ten more are under con- 
struction. Overlooking Lake Car- 
negie, this new community forms a 
very attractive addition to the town, 
at the same time affording attractive 
homes at low rentals for members of 
the teaching staff of the university. 

Professor Edgar L, Ashley-of Fox- 
boro, Mass., who has been substitut- 
ing as instructor of German in Bates 
College during the absence of Dr. A. 
N. Leonard in Burope, has accepted a 
position as professor of German in 
Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst. Professor Ashley will also 
have general oversight of music in the 
college. 

Dean Frederick S. Jones of the en- 
gineering facuity of the University of 
Minnesota has been agreed upon by 
the Yale faculty as the successor of 
Henry Parks Wright, dean of Yale 
College, upon the latter’s retirement 
in September, 1909. Mr. Jones was 
graduated in the class of ’84 at Yale 


after working his way through col- 
lege and taking a very high stand in 
scholarship. He went with President 
Northrop to the University of Minne- 
sota, studying in the University of 
Berlin and the Polytechnic School at 
Zurich, Switzerland, and in 1899 was 
appointed professor of physics in the 
University of Minnesota, afterwards 
becoming dean of the engineering col- 
lege of that institution. He received 
the degree of A. M, at Yale in 1896. 
He is a member of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, of 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, and of the 
American Physical Society. He has 
taken a somewhat active and efficient 
part in the University of Minnesota 
and at the West in the reform of ath- 
letic abuses, and in his department 
has established a five-years’ course, 
the fifth vear being given to liberal 
studies. He was born and in early 
life resided in Missouri, and is forty- 
six years old. In his duties in the 
Yale academic department it is prob- 
able that his chief work will be execu- 
tive, the so-called pastoral work in 
connection with students devolving 
probably upon an assistant, who, 
however, has not yet been appointed. 


Literary Notes. 


In a paper on “The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics in tha 
United States,” read at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematicians 
at Rome, April 9, Professor David 
Eugene Smith of Columbia Univer- 
sity, authér of the popular Smith 
arithmetics published by Ginn & 
Co., made a suggestion that seems 
likely to have a far-reaching effect. 
The proposition was that an interna- 
tional committee of professors and 
teachers of mathematics be formed 
to consider present-day reforms in 
secondary schools in this branch of 
science. and to report upon the same 
at the next congress, to be held in 
Cambridge, England, in August, 
1912, The suggestion was received 
with great enthusiasm, and a reso- 
lution putting it into effect unani- 
mously passed by the congress. The 
immediate effect of this movement 
will be a critical investigation of the 
teaching of secondary mathematics 
in each of the leading countries of 
the world, with a view to presenting 
the results to teachers of all nations. 
Probably no such significant step 
has before been taken in this de- 
partment of education—a world 
movement as against a local one. 


TEUTONIC PROWESS. 


“Dose Irish make me sick, alvays 
talking about vat gread fighders dey 
are,” said a Teutonic resident at Ho- 
boken, with great contempt. ‘“Vhy, 
at Minna’s vedding der odder nighd 
dot drunken Mike O’Hooligan butted 
in, und me und mein bruder und 
mein cousin Fritz und mein frient 
‘Louie Hartmann—vhy, ve pretty 
near kicked him oudt of der house!” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


HIS ONLY CHANCE, 
Anxious Mother—“Oh, professor, 
don’t you think my dear little Regi- 
nald will ever learn to draw?’ 
Professor Crayon—“No, madam; 
not unless you harness him up to a 
truck.”—Comic Cuts. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


There is only one animal act 
vaudeville worthy of being used as 
the headline feature of a bill at 
Keith’s and that is Barnold’s famous 
troupe of monkey and dog pantomi- 
mists, which is to lead next week's 
program. The troupe is now in better 
shape than ever, while the original 


in 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


intoxicated canine still causes up- 
roars of laughter. The sketch feature | 
will be presented by Jane Kennark, | 
James Horne, and Frederic Murray, 
all three great favorites in Boston. | 
They are to play that bright comedi- | 
etta, “The Way to Win a Woman.” | 
“In Bandanna Land,” Williams and 
Walker's great success, has closed for 
the season, so sixteen of the male 
members of the company have heen 
banded together for the summer un- 
der the name of the Williams and 
Walker Glee Club. Their rendition 
of ensemble numbers will cause a 
sensation. Ben Welch, with his re- 
snarkable delineations of Hebrew 
and Italian characters, is to pay his 
annual visit, He has some new songs 
and patter. The Jack Wilson Trio, 
in fast-moving black-face skit, 
which introduces some great danc- 
ing: Ralph Smalley, the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra ‘cellist, with a pleas- 
ing program; the Kratons. who have 
made hoop-rolling a science; Wills 
and Hassan, two remarkable Ameri- 
can acrobats: Max Witt’s Colleens, 
four comely Irish girls, who sing the 
old Irish songs: Kelso and Leighton, 
in a lively sketch called ‘*The Lady 
Burglar’: Tom Bateman. character 
comedian and dancer; the Zarnes, 
aerial acrobats, and new kinetograph 
pictures wil fill out the program. 


> 


The Glenwood Prang Summer 


School. 


W. D. Campbell of Columbus, 
Ohio, will again conduct the Prang 
Summer School at Glenwood, Lake 
Cayuga, N. Y. Mr. Campbell will he 
assisted by an excellent faculty, in- 
eluding Miss Helen Lucas of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Harry E. Wood, in- 
structor in arts and crafts of the In- 
dianapolis High school session, July 
6 to July 31. 


> 


J. H. Thiry of Long Island City, 
New York, has compiled a _ table of 
statistics relative to school savings 
banks in the United States and Can- 
ada, which will be of interest to 
every teacher in the country. He 
shows that one-hundred and one cit- 
ies and towns have adopted the syvs- 
tem since March, 1885, when it was 
founded. He shows in detail the 
number of schoolhouses using it, the 
number of banks in each town, the 


number of depositors, and _ the 
amount deposited. It is quite an in- 
teresting document, and is well 
worth reading. 


> 


TOOK IT FOR A GAME. 


“When are you going to get your 
mew spring hat?’ 

“That’s the very question I put to 
my husband this morning.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said that as everyone should 
give up something during Lent, he 
bad given up all conundrums.” 


BREWER 


RTING out candidates before recommending is the determining work of a teachers’ 
$0 agency. If you want a college graduate of three years’ experience who bas had 
at least a year in Europe to teach French and geometry, and say so, it is inexcusable to send 
on names of teachers who have none ot these qualifications. yet« very superintendent of 
large system of schools has had just such OUT 190%, Sup’t™ Vernon L. Davey of East 
names sent to him. In a letter dated April 29 Orange says to us: “l have just engaged 
Miss Seeber at $850. Please accept my thanks tor your valuable assistance, not the least 
part of which has consisted in your sorting out @ few particniarly choice candidates 
instead of naming a number that could not possibly be considered.’ This D DATES 
is better both for the school and forthe .... .... .. : CAN | 

N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


TEACHERS' 


AGEN 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


introduces te Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em er 


po every department 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to specify. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write pow and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools. and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. 0. Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Forfu 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., > arrisburg. Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Priyate Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


Manhattan Building. 


Buildin 
A Successful School and College Bureau Chiaaee 
TEACHERS [IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford, Ct. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, Boston 
NEW ENGLAN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
Good positions for Fall now on our books 
STUART"AGENCY 
G, A, STUART 
PROP. 

New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 

and June unless position secured. 


Winshi We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
$ D every part of the country. 

‘ Teachers 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN 
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Important New Books 
for Teachers—In Press 


The Study of Nature 


By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, A.M., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 


The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical exer- 


* cises and such appreciative interpretation of the 


things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Iilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


The Educational Process 


By ARTHUR CARY FLESHMAN 


Pedagogy and Training 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guid- 
ance for those who possess the hunger to know the 
meaning of every act of the teacher in terms of 
purpose and in formula of law. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 


WELLS’ 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing the 


publication of two new books in this well-known and popular Series 


NEW PLANE AND SOLID 


FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA 


» The NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (in press) is radi- 


cally different from all other texts. 


It meets actual conditions and 


contains features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. 


The FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA is designed for High 


Schools. The book covers the subject through simultaneous equa- 
tions and proportion. The work is made attractive and practical 
without weakening the subject from a mathematical standpoint. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, - - 


Publishers 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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